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— if TWO MORE THINGS THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER STANDS FOR- MORE LIVE STOCK 
ents, AND PRETTIER HOMES. 


uy a Example at Brown’s Summit, Guilford County, N. C., on the Southern Railway, of the Western farmer transplanted. Taking 
semi-improved land he stocks it with sheep, cattle and hogs; raises wheat, corn and oats in abundance; and builds a model farm 
house. But we should not wait for outsiders to take the lead in this development of the South. It ought to set us to thinking— 
that paragraph in a letter published this week from one of the best farmers in The Progressive Farmer’s territory : 





“I received a compliment a few years ago that I appreciated, and at the same time did not like. Two strangers passed my place and stopped and spoke to me. 
After a few miuutes one asked me if I was not raised in the North. I said no, and asked why he inquired. He said, ‘ Because our people do not improve their 


Sarms as you are doing.’ A few farms over the State improved and developed will do more to attract substantial people here than all the illicit 
across the Atlantic.”’ 
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| Practical Law Talks for Farmers, 


XIV.—SALES AND BARTER. 








How the Torrens System of Registering Land Titles 
Would Save Time, Expense, Labor and Worry. 


No. 14 of a Series of Articles on “‘Law for Farmers,” 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


It is not assuming too much to say that the 
discussion of the present system of registering 
deeds and transferring land titles must have pro- 
duced in the minds of those who have read it a 
conviction that the system entails a large amount 
of expensive and unnecessary labor—paid for part- 
ly by the public; and greatly by the land-owner, 
purchaser and borrower—as well as long and need- 
less delays; and it is hoped that this setting forth 
of the inconveniences and complications attend- 
aut on the system will emphasize its faults. It 
is also hoped that the necessity of an improved 
system has been made so clear that a change may 
he anticipated within a reasonable time after the 
attention of the public shall have been directed 
to the subject—certainly, in the larger towns of 
the State and in the thickly settled counties. 


How Can Improvement be Made? 


What is the remedy? The change from the old 
to the new must be radical, if it is to be effective. 
The fundamental idea of the present system—that 
is, that the registration of deeds for land is for the 
purpose of notice simply (as has already been ex- 
plained) must be discarded and it must be’ under- 
stood that registration is to be made for the pur- 
pose of transferring and guaranteeing the title to 
the land absolutely. 

The change, to be of real service, must be such 
a one as will dispense with the present continu- 
ously growing expense, delay and_ insecurity 
(which result in the depression of the value of 
land and in eausing loans on land to be regarded 
by capitalists as the most undesirable of securi- 
ties) and will substitute therefor a plan of regis- 
tration and transfer of title. safe, speedy, simple 
and inexpensive, by means of which the title to 
real estate may be transferred approximately with 
the same ease and promptness that characterizes 
the transfer of the title to registered stocks, or 
honds, thereby enhancing the value of lands as 
well as placing them among the list of first-class 
securities for loans of money. The advocates of 
the Torrens Jand System claim for it speed, 
safety, economy, and that in countries where it 
has been adopted it has given relief against the 
evils of the older systems, and has furnished an al- 
most perfect schemes of registering land titles. 


The Origin of the Torrens System. 


Mr. Robert Torrens, then a resident of South 
Australia, about fifty years ago, contrived the 
plan of registering land titles which hears his 
name. He was first a Commissioner of Cus- 
toms in that Colony, and then became a Register 
of Deeds. As Commissioner of Customs he no- 
ticed the ease with which transfers of undivided 
shares of ships were carried out under the plan of 
registration required in the Merchants’ Shipping 
Act. As a Register of Deeds, he saw the incon- 
venienees and the uncertainties inherent in the 
mode of transferring land titles. His scheme of 
registration of land titles is modeled on the 
Merchants’ Shipping Acts. modified, of course. 
in such particulars as the difference hetween the 
nature of the property transferred required. 
How the Torrens System is Applied and How it Changes 

the Old System. 


The Torrens system applies to real estate trans- 
actions the convenient and safe plan of transfer to 
the title of Jand that prevails in the transfer of 
bonds issued by the State, or of registered cer- 
tifieates of stock or bonds in a stock company or 
corporation. As the owner of such stock has is- 
sued to him a certificate, which upon its face 
shows the number, his name, the number of shares 
and the amount, so under the Torrens system a 
certificate is issued by the State to the owner of 
the land upon the face of which is set forth the 
owner’s name, its situation and the number of 
acres and schedule of any incumbrances on the 
property, with a guaranty of title. The owner of 
the land may transfer and assign his title in the 
property to a purchaser or lender by a writing to 
that effect on the certificate and delivering it; and 
the purchaser or lender will be secure in his pur- 
chase or loan, for the title has been examined hy 
the proper officers and the State has guaranteed 
1t. 

Let us now look inte the methed by which this 








change in the old law has been effected, and also 
the operation of the new system. 
How the Torrens Law Would Work. 


Under the Torrens law the owner of real estate 
who might be desirous to put it in such a shape 
that he could easily and promptly sell it, or bor- 
row upon it, would have the right (not eompelled 
to do so) to file a petition to have his property 
registered by the State. This petition 1s tiled be- 
fore a court which has been created for the pur- 
pose, consisting of a judge, an examiner of titles 
and a register of titles. The law can be made to 
embrace the whole State, or it can be made to take 
effect only in certain counties or cities. The 
court could sit at stated periods, in certain cities 
or towns, and adjourn to the several counties as 
convenience might require; or it might send its 
examiners of title into the several counties to 1n- 
vestigate titles and to report the results to the 
court. 

Upon the application being filed it is referred to 
the examiner of titles, who inquires into and ex- 


amines and passes upon the title; and if it is his 


judgment that the proper title is in the claimant, 
he gives a public notice to that effect. A notice 1s 
also personally served upon every one who appears 
to have or to claim an interest in the land. In 
eases where such persons cannot be found and 
where, therefore, personal notice cannot be given, 
notice is given by publication. All owners of ad- 
joining lands are notified also. If no objection is 
made within a reasonable time—say sixty or 
ninety days—a certificate of ownership and guar- 
anty of title is issued. Upon that being done the 
register in the county where the land is situated 
opens a separate account in his office for the 
piece of land, and a certificate is made of the 
right or title in and to the property, which is 
bound into a book of records and a duplicate cer- 
tificate is given to the owner. There is space left 
for placing on the certificate a description of the 
property and of any charges or encumbrances to 
which the land is subject, or may be subjected, in 
the future. The owner then holds a certificate of 
title from the State. 
A Deed Guaranteed by the State. 

It is to be borne in mind that this certificate 
is not a deed, js not a paper writing which is only 
evidence of title, is not a mere notice to subse- 
quent purchasers and creditors of a claim to the 
property, but it is a certificate from the State of 
the claimant’s absolute ownership of that partieu- 
lar piece or parcel of land beyond peradventure. 
The State has examined the titles and passed up- 
on it, and the State guarantees the title. The 
State collects a small amount from the appli- 
cant as an insurance fund on account of its 
guaranty. That is, the State, in effect, levies a 
small tax upon all Jands that are registered, for 
the purpose of procuring a fund so that if any 
petitioner or claimant does not acquire a good 
title to the land, or if the State has fallen into 
an error in the examination of the title, then such 
claimant can demand of the State reimbursement 
for the State’s negligence or error. Tt must be 
remembered, too, that that guarantee fund js not 
derived from the general public, or out of the gen- 
eral tax list, but it is collected particularly and 
especially upon the lands that have come into this 
scheme of registration. And. besides, it must he 
remembered that under the Torrens system the 
registration of land titles is not made compul- 
sory, but is left to the voluntary and free choice 
of the owners of lands. 

Puts the Layman on Equal Footing with the Lawyer. 


The owner of a certificate of registration ean 
then sell his land, as soon as he ean find a pur- 
chaser for it, without delay and without much ex- 
pense. The certificate is assigned to the pur- 
chaser and he takes it to the register’s office and 
has it transferred on the original certificate there. 
A loan can be effected in a similar and expeditious 
manner. The lender has his security entered upon 
the original certificate, and unon the one in the 
hands of the owner—the duplicate. The lender 
cannot lose on the transaction by reason of an im- 
perfect security. And it has cost nobody any- 
thing for the examination of title. 

In case of a transfer of only a portion of the 
property, cancellation to that effect is made on 
the certificate; or the vendor (seller) may have a 
new certificate for the remaining part of the land. 
Every claim or encumbrance is entered upon the 
original certificate in the register’s office and also 
upon the duplicate certificate so that the certifi- 
eates, at all times. show exactly how the state of 
the title is. A layman, as well as a lawver, can tell 
the trne state of the title at any time. for the 
title passes hy the act of registration. 

Would Reduce Costs Ninety Per Cent. 
_ In States where the Torrens system is in force 
It is said that the expense attending: the initial 





registration of title and the registration ther 
does not exceed the cost of one investigation 
title and its registration under the present s; 
tem. and in all subsequent transfers is alm. 
nominal—not more than a tenth of the pres: 
cost. The result, then, of the Torrens syst, 
may be summed up as follows: . 

(1) The register of titles, one time, examinc- 
title to land, and that examination and repor: 
confirmed by the court; and that is the end of : 
matter. —_ 

(2) Then, a certificate of title is issued conta: 
ing a guaranty by the State that the owner |; 
such title as is set forth in the certificate to | 
property therein deseribed, free from ene 
branees or subject only to such as are mention: 
in the certificate. . 

(3) The holder of this certificate of title 
use it almost as freely as he could a certificate 
registered stock, because everybody, layman a: 
lawyer,.can see from the certificate what the ti: 


is. W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





Forty Per Cent. of Our Corn Crop Goes to Waste. 


Messrs. Editors: Reeently President C. | 
Moore, of the Cotton Association, delivered an a 
dress to the farmers of Pamlico County: he tu! 
us we must reduce our acreage in cotton if we « 
pected to be benefited by raising it. IIe went ©: 
to prove that the farmers were being benefited 2! 
over the South by the Association. 

T have one suggestion to make right here: ths: 
if the farmers would raise more corn, hay an 
stock. and less eotton, we would all be better ot 
and the farmers must unite in order to know wh: 
kind of a crop it will pay best to plant. Wo» 
will take cattle, for instance: good milech cow: 
sell high any time of the year. If we would pu 
improved machinery on our farms and convert 01) 
corn stalks into stover, and the stover into in 
proved cattle, and carry the manure back to ti 
land, we would realize a profit all round by saving 
the money we have to pay for commercial fert:: 
lizer every year as a net profit off of the farn 
This farm machinery will lessen the labor on t!i: 
farm and do your work in so much less time. A: 
it is now 40 per cent of our corn erops is goine 
to waste every vear for the want of this improv‘! 
machinery. 

T hore all the farmers will come together at! 
realize that they must help one another in order 
to help themselves. JI hope the day is not far o4 
hefore every community will become organized i 
the Cotton Association, for when it becomes : 
National affair we can know how much cotton ©: 
any other crop it will pay us to plant, expectiny 
to realize a profit. 

There are farmers in my neighborhood who i: 
1905 planted their land in cotton and corn alon 
and the same farmers are to-day buying hay at ° 
loss. My advice is to plant some of all, rais 
more stock, more home-made manure, and sav 
money by so doing. 

Mr. Moore, in the conclusion of his talk, tol: 
us his wife advised him to take his dignity alon: 
with hm when he left home, and he produced . 
small package wrapped in cotton cloth and tie’ 
with a cotton string which unwrapped showed » 
$20 gold piece—the profit made on each bale 0: 
cotton raised in 1905. This is the kind of dignit+ 
we all need, I think. 

With best wishes for The Progressive Farmer 
T am, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Pamlico Co., N. C. 





Dark Tobacco Growers are Enthusiastic. 


Messrs. Editors: Our people are enthusiast: 
over our plan of controlling marketing, and b 
this fall most of our tobacco will be sold by th: 
officials of Dark Tobacco Growers’ Associati 
through its prizing houses. 

All the farmer needs to enlist in this work f: 
his own protection and profit is to learn how. h 
has suffered at the hands of the speculators av 
have plans of co-operation explained to him. It 
a noteworthy fact that in sections of Virgin’ 
where they read organization literature and ha\ 
a few farmers interested enough to give but 
small part yearly of time to uplifting their neig' 
bors, they have 95 per cent in the organizatio: 
Whenever you find it hard to organize after th: — 
have had explained and literature sent, you m: 
rest assured that one or two well-to-do, influent 
planters are talking against the movement, a! 
when you pin them down, they have grown rich: 
by using the poor as a plan, or they are afraid ° | 
join in to help their poor neighbors. 

Edueation, agitation and organization, will v 
put the farmer in the front rank—a position | ° 
deserves to occupy, as he feeds and clothes t’ * 
world. T. W. EVANS. 

Campbell Co., Va. 
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CARING FOR “OLD CHARLEY” WHEN SPRING 
WORK BEGINS. 


Don’t Increase Work or Feed Suddenly—Don’t Limit Feed to Corn and Fodder— 
Don’t Forget His Shoulders and His Coat—Don’t Stop Exercise all at once. 


Every spring the writer receives a 
large number of letters asking for 
suggestions concerning the treatment 
of farm work animals that are out 
of condition or that have failed to 
stand up to the work expected of 
them. The complaint is that they 
have lost flesh rapidly; or they do 
not eat their feed well, and perhaps 
have a depraved appetite which 
causes them to eat filth; or their 
coats look harsh and dry and have 
not shed properly, and they annear 
to pant and suffer severely on warm 
days; or in some cases their bowels 
are too loose, while in others they 
are constipated and attacks of colic 
er have occurred at frequent inter- 
vals. 


Don’t Work Your Stock Too Hard at First. 


In many eases these troubles might 
have been avoided by a little more 
discretion in fitting the animals for 
the hard work expected of them. If 
we suggest that more care should 
have been taken in gradually fitting 
these animals for the extremely hard 
work required of them during March, 
April and May, we are sometimes met 
with the statement that they worked 
all winter. In other eases it is ad- 
mitted that these animals did little 
or nothing during the winter, but 
when the warm weather of spring 
opened up, they were at once put 
to hard work and on full feed. In 
any case the warm days of early 
spring, while they are still wearing 
their heavy winter coats and when 
the footing is soft, is always hard 
on the work stock and they lose flesh 


iweeks to gradually 
work stock to the heavy tasks ex- | 
pected of them during the spring” 





rapidly, if nothing more serious oc- 
curs. 


It will pay to go slow during the 
first days of hard spring work. 


A horse or mule that is worked 
too hard during the first week may 
be rendered much less capable of 
doing hard work during the next 
three months. At least, it is quite 
certain that if the work be made 
very light during the first week and 
then gradually increased during the 
next ten days or two weeks more 
work may be accomplished during 
the first two months and the animals 
kept in much better condition. More- 
over, while the work is being grad- 
ually increased and the animal hard- 
ened or trained for the heavy work 
to follow the feed should be grad- 
ually increased also. To suddenly 
ask extremely severe work from the 
muscles and at the same time greatly 
increase the work required of the 
stomach, may mean trouble. 


Don’t Increase Feed or Work All at Once, 


Unless the animals have had ex- 
tremely hard work during the winter 
the first few days of spring plow- 
ing, or any other heavy work on the 
soft land is apt o ell on them very 
severely. Therefore, in all cases it 
will pay to take ten days or two 


and summer. It is economy to take 
this time to put the stceck in condi- 
tion, not only because they will keep 
in better shape, but also because they 


-fodder and corn. 


or wheat bran. 





accustom the 


will really do more work during the 
season. 

Ten days is not too much to take 
to gradually train the muscles for 
hard work and neither is it too long 
to take to gradually bring the stock 
up to the full ration required for 
hard work. 


Give all the Hay and Half the Grain at 
the Night Feeding. 


Of the feed to be given in twenty- 
four hours, give all the hay at night 
and half of the grain also at night, 
—but not until the animal has rested 
for an hour or more after quitting 
work. The remaining half of the 
grain ration may be divided into two 
equal portions and one given at 
breakfast and the other at noon. 

By all means, give the real hard- 
worked horse something besides corn- 
muscle waste and he needs “flesh 
ed or worn muscles. Corn and corn- 
fodder are good feeds for supplying 
“heat and energy;” but also give the 
hard working horse or mule a little 
peavine hay, cottonseed meal, oats, 
The first two are 
cheaper, although not necessarily bet- 
ter from the standpoint of the horse. 
These feeds contain larger quanti- 
ties of elements necessary to repair 
the used up: tissues. 

Feed Something Else Besides Corn and 
Fodder. 


Here are some good sample ra- 
tions: 

7 Ibs. corn fodder, or grass hay. 

5 lbs peavine hay. 

10 lbs eorn. 

2 Ibs. cettonseed meal. 

In ease the animal can not be 
taught to eat the cottonseed meal, 
4 lbs. of oats may be substituted, or, 
if they are too expensive, the follow- 
ing might be used: 


Hard work means | 





10 lbs. peavine hay. 

5 Ibs. corn fodder. 

14 Ibs. corn. 

These rations are for an average 
hard working horse of 1,000 pounds, 
for twenty-four hours. 

If possible do not let the stock 
suffer too much for water during the 
early warm days when they sweat. 
freely. Remember that small quan- 
tities of water given frequently are 
always safer and better. 


Look to the Shoulders. 
Look carefully to the shoulders to 


avoid trouble at this point. What 
can -be more cruel than to compel a 


'good animal to pull a heavy load 


against a sore shoulder! A_ good, 
firm, smooth, clean, well-fitting leath- 
er collar can not be improved upon; 
but with young animals or those sub- 
ject to trouble of this sort, some 


oS ? care should be taken to harden or 
forming” feed to rebuild those wast- ! 





toughen the shoulders. First of all. 
be certain the collar is clean, smooth, 
and fits properly, and that the draft 
comes on the right part of the sheul- 
der; than when the collar is removed, 
wash the shoulder with cold water, 
rub dry and apply a little of the 
following mixture: One dram eaeli 
of sulphate of zine and acetate of 
lead (sugar of lead), dissolved in a 
pint of water. Shake the bottle well 
before applying. If the shoulders be- 
come sore this same application will 
be found as good as any. 


Don’t Forget the Curry Comb. 


For some reason Southern stock 
owners do not appreciate the benefit 
derived from good and_ frequent 
erooming, and as a result our horses 
and mules receive little of this sort 
of attention at any time, but espe- 
cially is this so in the spring when 
other matters are apt to be so press- 

(Continued on Page 6.) 
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‘SAW MILLS BY THE TRAIN LOAD! 











A SHIPMENT OF 








‘(Nine Car Loads of Saw Mills Recently Made in One Day 








BY THE 


| SALEM IRON WORKS. 











Our business success is due to the fact that we make first-class Machinery--and 
only first-class Machinery. Just received single order from our Sales Agent the Gibbes 


Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C., for 15 Saw Mills. 





MORE THAN 60 MILLS SOLD AHEAD. INGREASING GAPAGITY DAILY. 





New additions to plant will increase output threefold. 
In addition to our other lines: Wood-Working Machinery, 
chinery for Cotton Goods. Designers and Builders of Experimental 


Machinery. 


Average Two Mills a day. 
Dyeing and Drying Ma- 


and Special 











SA Tf NM 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. K 8&8 


IRON 








WOR KS 


Manufacturers Saw Mills and Wood-Working Machinery, Steam Engines, Dyeing Machinery, Etc. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., 


U. S.A. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





First of all Test Your Seed —Then These Directions for Soil Preparation and 
Pisnting Will Help You Much. 


As a general rule in purchasing 
seeds, it is best to buy from seeds- 
men. Procure their catalogues, make 
up the list desired and send it on in 
good time. 

Place Orders at Once. 


It is often best to order certain 
kinds of seeds from one seedsman 
and certain other kinds from anoth- 
er, instead of placing the whole or- 
der with one firm. Why? Because 
some seedsmen make a speciality of 
certain kinds of sceds—cabbage, 
melons or tomatoes, for instance— 
and they have consequently given 
more attention to their particular 
lines and taken more pains in their 
selection. They are, therefore, bet- 
ter prepared to furnish seeds of the 
very highest quality; hence it is of- 
ten advisable to buy the seed supply 
from a number of different scedsmen, 
taking from each _ individual only 
those seeds which may be regarded as 
his speciality. 

We said above “order in time,” and 
for doing this we shall emphasize 
only one reason, though many more 
might be given. It is this—much 
loss of time, money and patience may 
frequently be prevented by testing 
the seeds before planting, and un- 
less they are secured in good season 
this cannot be done. 

How to Test the Seeds. 


A simple tester may be made from 
two ordinary dinner plates and two 
sheets of cotton cloth large enough 
to cover the plates. Dip the cloths 
in water and wring them quite dry, 
spread one of them out on one of the 
plates, count out a certain number of 
seeds (100 is a good number to use) 
and drop them on the cloth; then 
cover them with the second cloth and 
place the second plate upside down 
over this. One plate may be used 
for a number of different kinds of 
seeds, putting each Jot in a group by 
itself. Set in a room where the tem- 
perature is about 70 degrees. In 
four or five days the seeds will germi- 
nate and the percentage of germina- 
tion can readily be determined. If 
none germinate the worthless seeds 
can be discarded and good ones se- 
cured—still in time for planting— 
if the first order has been placed 
early. Before using the cloths a 
second time they should be_ boiled 
for a few minutes in order to destroy 
any germs or spores which might in- 
terfere with the germination of the 
seeds. It pays to test seeds. 

Frequently a considerable quant- 
ity of seed is left over from one seca- 
son’s planting until the next. Such 
seeds should always be viewed with 
suspicion and -under no cireum- 
stances should they be planted un- 
less tested; as it is amply demon- 
strated that vegetable seeds do not 
keep well in our climate wiless kept 
in cold storage and if they have been 
subject to the changes of tenmmecra- 
ture during the summer season their 
percentage of germination is likely 
to be very materially lessened. 


Seed Sowing. 


-For the germination of seeds 
placed in the soil certain conditions 
are necessary. (1) The soil must 
contain a certain amount of mois- 
ture; (2) it must be in close contact 
with the seeds that the moisture may 
pass from the soil to the seed: (3) 
the soil must contain air, and (4) 
heat.. Given these conditions, and 
good seed, the young plants should 
very soon make their appearanec 
above the surface. 

Seeds should always be sowed in 
freshly opened earth.. Such earth is 
naturally moist and should not be ex- 
posed to the sun and wind and be al. 





lowed to dry out. Planted in fresh, 
moist soil they are enabled to get a 
quick start which puts them ahead of 
the weeds which usually start growth 
about the same time. As soon as 
planted the ground should be packed 
about them. Many seed planters are 
provided with a roller, or in hand 
planting the earth may be pressed 
down with the hoe, or with the feet. 
A pair of feet make an excellent roll- 
er—walk up and down the rows. This 
packing of the soil presses the soil 
close against the seed, enabling it to 
secure moisture much more readily 
and rapidly. Immediately after pack- 
ing the soil, either with a roller or by 
any other means, the surface should 
be stirred with a rake, or weeder, to 
prevent loss of moisture by evapora- 
tion. 
Importance of Good Drainage. 


Well pulverized soils usually con- 
tain about the right amount of air, 
unless they are poorly drained. If 
charged with water, the air is of 
course driven out. Jlerein lies one 
of the principal reasons for drain- 
ing lands—remove the water to let 
the air enter. Seeds will not germi- 
nate unless supplied with oxygen. 
And the well drained lands are warm- 
er too, become warmer earlier in 
spring than poorly drained ones, and 
this is important. 

but sometime we delay longer 
than we should for the land to warm 
up. Frequently a little seed planted 
much earlier than we usually do, will 
give results. Corn, for instance, is 
cheap and we ean afford to run the 
risk of having some of the plants 
‘rozen in order to have roasting ears 
two or three weeks earlier than we 
usually do. Put it in early; if it 
freezes, be prepared to plant more, 
and in nine eases out of ten it 
won't freeze and will beat our usual 
roasting ear time by a couple of 
weeks. In planting cucumbers, water- 
melons and cantaloupes, the best 
plan is to plant just as early as you 
think you have a chance for getting 
through, then just as soon as these 
are through the ground, plant again 
in the same hill, right beside the 
others. Sometimes the ground is tov 
eold and they rot; look out for this. 
Oftentimes it is a good rule, and one 
that can be followed on a small seale 
at any rate, to plant once every week 
for three or four weeks, putting 
plantings side by side in the same 
hill. Seed is money, and so is time; 
but time in vegetable growing may 
be worth four or five times the seed. 


Machine vs. Hand Sowing. 


Use a machine, a drill, for sowing 
seed whenever it can be used. Ma- 
chine power and mule power are 
cheaper than man labor, and besides, 
if the machine works well, it will dc 
the work better and more uniformly, 
with less of that tired feeling, than 
the man machine will do it. Of 
course for small plantings, the drill 
is seareely advisable, but for large 
planting, it should always be given 
the preference. 

Sow Liberally; Thin Carefully. 


[t is usually a good plan to be lib- 
cral with the seed. Sow enough of 
it. This is particularly true of plants 
which much be thinned out after- 
wards, such as parsley, carrots, pars- 
nips and other plants. A good lot of 
these plants coming through the soil] 
together help each other to get out 
by breaking the crust or lifting it off. 
Many heads make light work. Very 
often it is an excellent plan to culti- 
vate the rows lightly before the seeds 
Start, to prevent the formation of a 
crust and make it easy for the plant- 





lets to come up. This “ante-germi- 


nation,” cultivation is particularly es- 
sential on clay soils. 

Thinning should not be long de- 
layed, however, else the plants will 
crowd each other, get an insufficient 
supply of light, and become weak and 
spindling. 

Depth to Plant. 

Depth of planting is governed by 
the size and kind of seed, the char- 
acter of the soil and the condition of 
the weather. Small seeds should be 
planted very shallow, one-half inch, 
or only scattered on the surface and 
rolled in. One of the most success- 
ful plans for fine seeds which the 
writer has ever used (but it requires 
careful management), is to scatter 
the seed on the surface of the ground, 
cover it by sifting a little dirt over it, 
smoothing down by tapping lightly 
with a hoe, then spreading damp jute 
grain sacks over the earth and keep- 
ing them moist. The sacks must be 
removed at just the right time, should 
never be kept too moist while they 
are on, and very careful attention 
must be given to watering after they, 
are removed. This method applies 
particularly to seeds sown in a seed 
bed-or frame. 

Many of our garden seeds, the larg- 
est number perhaps, should be planted 
about one inch deep. Such seeds as 
asparagus and corn may be planted 
much deeper. The corn plant, as you 
know, can make its way up through 
a lot of earth. 

. Deeper Planting Required in Light Soil. 


In light soils, those of a sandy na- 
ture, plant seeds deeper than in stif- 
fer soils. The light soils contain less 
moisture in the surface area, the 
seeds have to be put deeper to secure 
the best eonditions and the plantlets 
ean make their way through it much 
more easily than through elay soil. 
On clay lands do not plant so deeply 
as on sandy soil and pay particular 
attention to cultivation before and at 
the time the plants are coming up. 
The less lifting wrk they have to do 
the more growing work they will do. 

Early planted seeds, such as peas 
and beans, are often better planted 
deeply in a ridge, a portion of this 
being removed from time to time as 
the atmosphere becomes warmer until 
it is nearly, or quite, redueed to a 
level. 

x & x 

I regret that in my artiele in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer I failed 
to suggest some good varieties of 
watermelons. I do so now: 

Gray Monarch, hard shelled and a 
good shipper; North Carolina Brad- 
ford, a favorite with the Mecklenburg 
growers; Kleckley’s Sweet, as its 
name indicates, one of the sweetest 
and best. 

IH. WAROLD ITUME, 
Horticulturist North Carolina De- 

partnent of Agriculture. 





Milch cows need fresh air. Do noi 
keep them confined with their heads 
fast all day. Let them out for a 
short run in the sunshine and pure 
air; they get tired of air laden with 
the fumes of manure. Lligh feeding 
and close stabling may bring a little 
more cream, but it will not be as 
wholesome or the health of the cows 
as good as where they are out in the 
open air every fair day. If you set 
your milk in shallow pans put a quart 
of boiling water to cach four quarts 
of milk and skim in twenty-four 
hours. Fill the pans full. If allowed 
to set too long the cream will be 
bitter. In a test of a herd of twelve 
eéws at the Kansas station it was 
found that the food cost of a pound 
of butter fat varied from 8.5 cents 
for the best cows, to 19.7 for the 
poorest cows.—Farmers’ Voice. 








Until May 15th $1.50 will renew 
your subscription one year and pay 
for a new subscriber one year. Regu- 





lar price $2, Order to-day. 








| Gasoline Engine 
Superiority 


When aman invests ina farm power, he 
owes it tohimself to get the best that can 
be bought for the money. 

The modern business farm can no longer 
be successfully operated without a power of 


some kind. ; 
The best, most economical, and safest 


farm power is a gasoline engine. 
The best engine is the 


I. H. G. 


Gasoline Engine. 


Why? Well, because it’s so simple, easily 

kept in order and operated definitely. 

It developes the full rated horse power 

and sustains it against the heaviest load. 

It is safer, cheaper and more efficient than 

steam power. 

ltis adaptable to any and every use re- 

quiring a power. 

Among its many uses may be named: 
Shelling, Husking and Shred- 
ding Gorn; Grinding Feed; 
Gutting Dry Fodder and En- 
silage; Pumping; Sawing 
Wood;Separaiing Cream, cic. 


I. H. C. engines are made in the following 
styles and sizes: 

Vertical, 2, 3, 5 Horse Power. 

Horizontal, Portabie and Siationary, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 15 Horse Power. 

If interested in powers in any way, go to 
the International Local Agent and have him 
show youthe I. H. C. gasoline engine, and 
supply you with catalogues, or write for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


W.L. DoucLas 
63:50 8 $3-°° SHOES MN 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 


SHOES 
ALL 
PRICES 

















































JULY 6 1978. 
CAPITAL *2,500,000 


W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEWN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
; disprove this statement. 

If | could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and ‘are of greater 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School & 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 
CAUTION .—Lnsist upon having W.L.Doug- 

las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuine 

without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 
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MAKING FEED CROPS AT LEAST EXPENSE. 





Actual Experiments Show the Profits in Making Ensilage, Corn, and Pea Hay 
at Home—No. 16 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


What crops shall I grow? 


| will add $3.09 to the expense. 


Inter- 


How much shall it cost me to pro-lest on the cost of our field at a 


duce and harvest them ? 

These are questions every stock- 
man must ask himself. And the an- 
swer he gives, as evidenced ‘by his 
methods of producing and harvesting 
these crops, will determine to a large 
extent the profit or loss in his feed- 
ing operations. 

Always we must reeognize this 
fundamental fact in stock growing 
that the major part of our stock food 


Must be Produced on Our Own Farms, 


if we expect to realize the greatest 
profit to be derived from the busi- 
ness. The true way to get at the 
profit or loss in our business is first 
to know exactly what our crops cost 
us in labor, fertilizer, interest on the 
value of our plant, cost for repairs, 
the increase or deterioration of the 
value of our plant, ete. When these 
expenses are determined, subtract- 
ing their total from the amount of 
our sales and increased value of our 
plant (if it has increased in value) 
will give us the exact amount of our 
profit, if any on each year’s trans- 
action. 

I shall contend in the first place 
that any good farmer, by employing 
the best methods, ean grow the aver- 
age farm crops much cheaper than 
they ean be purchased at present 
prices. Take first the corn erop, as 
the corn plant is, without doubt. our 
greatest and cheapest stock food. 





! . > i ° 

valuation of $25.00 per acre, will 
amount to $24.75; taxes $1.75. In 
all 200 tons of ensilage cost us 


$204.95. This amount of actual ex- 
pense provides ensilage enough for 
fifty grown cows for six months, or 
a trifle more than four dollars per 
head. Ensilage is estimated to be 
worth from $1.50 to $2.50 per ton— 
so the actual cost to the farmer of 
a trifle more than one dollar per 
ton means a very neat saving in the 
amount of ensilage, to begin with, 
by having grown it on his own farm. 


What It Will Cost to Grow Dry Corn. 


If we need an equal amount of 
dry corn, the cost of growing and 
cutting will be the same as for the 
ensilage. To shueck the corn in the 
fiell will cost about one dollar per 
acre ($16.50). ILusking, if perform- 
cd by hand will cost about $28.87 (if 
the field yields 35 bushels, or seven 
barrels per aere). tfauling and 
stacking the bundled fodder will re- 
quire two teams and four men one 
day, at a cost of $7.00. Ilauling and 
eribbing the husked corn will eost 


$12.00. Interest on value of land, 
$24.75. In all, our crops costs us 
$220.57. To show for this expeuse 


we have 11515 barrels of corn, worth 
here on the farm $2.50 por barrel, 
or $298.75, and about 1,725 bundles 
of fodder, which at four cents a 
bundle makes $69 more to be added 


How shall we proceed to make our! tg the recepts from the corn field-- 


.) . . 6 a "ary » . ‘eal e' ~ oa ? 4 . 
corn crops at the very least expense?! making a total value of 


Corn for Ensilage—The Actual Cost. 


We will consider this crop first 
as an ensliage producer, as that 


method is, we believe, by far the 
most economical way the corn plant 
can be preserved for food. 
Say we need 200 tons of corn silage; 


stock 


on the average farm about 16% 
acres of land will be required to 
grow this amount of silage from 


well-eared eorn. 

The loeation of our ensilage land 
with regard to convenienee in get- 
ting the erop to the silo should have 
our first attention. Under no eondi- 
tion should this crop be grown at 1 
great distance froin the silo as a lone 
haul will add 50 per cent to the cost 
of harvesting, and we cannot afford a 
50 per cent tax. So plant the en- 
silage corn just as near the barn 
as possible. To plow the land early 
in the winter will cost us about $1.50 
per acre, or $24.75. We will then 
haul and spread on this land about 
one hundred and thirty-two tons of 
stable manure at a cost for hauling 
of $26.40, at twenty cents per ton. 
(No eharge will be made for the ma- 
nure, as we are just borrowing it 
from the farm to be returned the 
next winter.) Our land will need to 
be ecross-plowed in the spring at a 
cost of $1.00 per acre, or $16.50. 
Once working the land with a spring- 
tooth harrow will cost us $5.00. One 
day’s work planting adds $2.50 to 
the expense. Three and and one-half 
bushels of seed eorn we will figure 
at $3.50. Two harrowings of the 
land after planting will cost twenty 
eents per acre, or $3.30. Four eulti- 
vations with sulky cultivators will 
be necessary during the season and 
at $2.00 per acre wil cost $33.00. 
Cutting the crop with the corn har- 
vertor and furnishing team will cost 
$16.50. Four teams and six men will 
he required for two days to haul the 
corn to the feed cutter, making the 
hauling cost $24.00. Feed cutter, 
engine and men to run them will 
cost, together with fuel, $10 per day, 
or $20, to fill the silo. An extra man 
in the silo and a boy to haul water 


| 
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produets 
amounting to $367.75, at a eost of 
$220.57—or a saving of $147.18. This 
amount would seem to be worth look- 
ing after also. 


Hard Money—Besides Added Fertility—in 
Cowpeas. 

The cowpea erop we will readily 
accord seeond place, from the stock- 
man’s standpoint, among the erops 
grown in The Progressive Farmer 
territory. If we have never figured 
the cost of growing this crop we 
will be greatly surprised at the 
profit (aside from the fertility add- 
ed to the soil) we ean make growing 
this legume. Breaking the  ijand 
with a good two or three-horse plow 
will cost about $1.50 per acre. Two 
workings with a spring-tooth or disk 
harrow will eost about the same as 
the plowing. Drilling the seed will 
add titty cents per acre to the cost. 


Put Cane With the Peas. 


We find it profitable to use a gal- 
lon of cane seed along with a bushel 
of peas per aere; this brings the cost 
of seed to about $1.10 per acre. We 
find that the cane besides adding 
greatly to the weight of the hay 
produced aids also in holding the 
peavines off the ground, making a 
much finer quality of hay and en- 
abling the mower to cut almost the 
entire crop, which is very difficult to 
do if the peas are allowed to fall 


down, as they are sure to do on 
good soil, if not supported. The 


mowing of the erop will cost twenty- 
tive cents per acre. Raking into 
windrows, 15 cents. Putting up into 
good-sized shapely cocks, another 50 
eents per acre. Hauling to the barn 
or stacking, $1.50 per acre. The 
acid phosphate we used cost $1.30 
per acre. So our pea hay is pro- 
duced in a good average season at 
about $11.40 per acre. 


Making Hay at $4.50 a Ton Instead 
of $15. 


Did you ever weigh the cane and 
peas grown on an acre of good land? 
If not, do so at the first opportunity 
and you will be surprised to find that 








(THE SEPARATOR THAT 
PAYS FOR ITSELF. 


Occasionally the intending buyer of a cream separator who 
has but a small amount of ready cash to invest is tempted to put 
his money into one of the so-called ‘‘ cheap’’ machines which are 
being largely advertised. Although he recognizes the superiority 
of the DE LAVAL machine and his need of a good separator, he 
invests in the ‘‘ cheap’’ trashy machine bevause he does not hap- 
pen to have ready the full amount which he supposes to be nec- 
cessary to buya DE LAVAL. This is where closer investigation 
of the matter would pay him well. A 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 


may be bought upon such liberal payment terms that it will more 
than earn its cost while the buyer is paying for it. In addition 
the DE LAVAL buyer has positive assurance that his machine 
will be good for at least twenty years of service, during which 
‘time it will save every possible dollar for him and earn its original 
cost over and over again. If he purchases the so-called ‘‘ cheap”’ 
separator he must pay cash in advance and then take the chance 
of the machine becoming worthless after a year or two of use, to 
say nothing of the cream it will waste while it does last,—all of 
which means that the buyer has virtually thrown away the money 
invested in the ‘‘ cheap’’ separator and wasted his time, labor and 
product in the bargain. The DE LAVAL is THE separator that 
pays for itself,—lasts on the average ten times longer than any 
other machine and iusures the greatest possible profits in the end. 
This being the fact there surely can be ‘no economy in the 
purchase of the so-called ‘‘ cheap’’ separator, however small its 
first cost may be. Remember that the DE LAVAL pays for itself. 
Catalogue and full particulars gladily sent upon request. Write 
today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., General Offices: @28 Youvitce Square, 


CHICAGO. MONTREAL. 
$218 Fiisert Street, 74. CORTLANDT STREET, 75 & 77 Yor«K STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











PHILADELPHIA. TORONTO. 
9 & 18 Drumm Sr., 248 McDeRMOT AVENUE, 


SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 











THE T. G. WILSON 


Fruit and Vegetable Canner, 


The only complete one on_the market. 
Saves time, fuel and labor. Need neit er 


cook stove nor furnace. The Canner weighs 
only 27 pounds, and can be used either 
within doors or out under the trees. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans, Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 

If you should buy any. other Canner on 
the market, you will regret it after seeing 


THE TT. G. WILSON. 
ges Send for circular. Address, 


E. H. & S. M. WILSON, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


‘hQ} COLUMBIA 


Built to your or- 
der, and shipped 
on 30 days’ free 

As good as 

others sell 

for $25 more. 





















































































































































a good erop will weigh from three 
to five tons per acre. Twelve acres 
on Sunny Ilome farm made the past 
season over fifty tons of cured hay. 
If our crop makes only two and a 
half tons per acre we will be feeding 
hay that has cost $4.55 per ton, in- 
stead of $15. So if it pays us ten 
dollars per ton as stock food we will 
be entirely safe in saying that the 
‘alves and lambs haven't robbed us 
very badly; as the manure from pea 
hay is worth about $10 per ton. 
The above figures of expense are 
not guessed at, but are considerably 
more than it has cost us to grow 
the crops during a term of years, the 
work being done with the modern 
farm tools and using good teams. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 






trial with writ- 
ten guarantee 
for two years. 











“Se. oe 4 
Money returned if not satisfied. Buy direct at 


factory prices. Write to-day for FREE catalog of 


hicl d harness, 25: styles. 
enemas 7 480 Vandalia Av. 


Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co. cincinNATI, 0. 

















THE “PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CO., - 








CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem ‘to work on cook 
stove or furnace of ali sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 





DALTON, - GEORGIA. 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


U niversity College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr, Hunter McGuire. First-class 

in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 

| Prospective students should see the catalogue. 


The Raney Canner Co., 
OHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 
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EARLY SPRAYING. 





Now is the Time to Make Applications for Apple, Grape, Pear, Peach. 


Messrs. Editors: If plants are to | 
be protected from disease the coming 


year, many of them need immediate 
attention. 


crops. 


eases, and the mildew of the rose. 
The first application must be made 


before the buds open, i. e. before the 
blossoms open and before the young 


i?@ 


The first application of 
spraying is now due on a great matiy | 
This is particularly true of 
the black rot of the grape and the | 
curl of the peach, various apple dis- | 


This first application is of 


ing winter. These are all 











This photograph illustrates the benefit of early spraying of the peach 


tree. 


The right half of this tree wassprayed and the left half was un- 


sprayed. Note the abundance of peaches hanging upon the branches up- 
on the right half cf the tree and the absence of peaches upon the left side. 
The sprayed half matured 284 pounds of fine peaches and the unsprayed 


half only fourteen pounds. 


The four boxes at the bottom shew the yield. 


The three large boxes contain the peaches picked from the sprayed half 
of the tree and the small box, partially filled, contains the peaches from 


the unsprayed half of the tree. 





leaves are exposed so that the spray- 
ing mixture will injure them. In 
some portions of the State this period 
igs already passed. In many portions 
of the State, however, the buds have 
not swollen enough to expose the ten- 
der parts within to injury from 
spraying. 


tree. (Both this cut and that of rose mildew are 
from “Agriculture for Beginners.’’) 


quarters on the bark or the trellis, 
it will very effectually diminish the 
severity of the attack in the spring, 
or in many instances will completely 
ward off such an attack. 

The only suggestion necessary for 
this first spraying is to make the ap- 
pliention thoroughly and to be sure 


the 
greatest importance, particularly in 
the ease of the peach curl, rose mil- 
dew, and apple scab. The purpose of 
this application is to kill any spores 
which may be resting upon the bark 
of the tree or trellis or anywhere 
that a spore might find lodging dur- 
spores 
which make their attack upon the 
plant in spring, and if these spores 
ean be killed while in their winter 


the application is made before the 


injured. 


Bordeaux or a plain copper sulphate 
solution. Since the Bordeaux 1s 4 
little more difficult to make and ap- 
parently presents no advantages, the 














highly magnified: 


roildew, 
his figure shows a bit of the leaf of 


Rose 
J 
the rose bearing upon its surface 
threads. stalks and spores of the rose 
nildew fungus, all very highly mag- 
nised, This nildew is casily con- 
trolled by spraying cither with the 
Bordeau mixture or with liver of sul- 


water. 








copper sulphate is to be ree »mmend- 
ed. Mix this solution up, one pound 
to twenty-five gallons of water, add 
just a little lime, enough to eolor the 
solution, and thereby enable the 
spraycr ¢o distinguish accurately just 


what parts of the tree have been 

sprayed. Apply the spray with a 
4 1 

suitable spray pump, completely 


touching all parts of the tree and 


rellis, 








Copper sulphate can be bought at 
% price varying from six to ten cents 
cr pound. It is, of course, mueh 
nore economical to buy it in one hun- 
‘red pound lots. Quotations upon 
this ehemieal by different druggists 
are published in Bullentin 195 of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station. 
This bulletin, entitled “Spraying 
Mixtures and Machinery, When and 
How to Spray,” contains concise di- 
rections for treating all of the North 
Carolina crops; directions for mix- 
ing the fungicides and insecticides, 
and a dicussion of the subject of 
machinery. This bulletin is also ac- 
companied by a supplement in the 
form of a calendar, suitable to be 
tacked up in the barn for convenient 
reference. Everyone interested in 
plant protection should apply for 
this bulletin and this supplement. 

F. L. STEVENS. 

A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 
N. C. 





Labor is but refreshment from re- 
pose.—J. Montgomery. 


buds on the exposed parts might be 


The material used may be either 


Caring for ‘‘ Old Charley ’’ When Spring 
Work Begins. 


Continued from Page 3.) 


ing. But the spring of the year is 
just when this grooming 18 most 
needed. The long coats, hard work, 
and warm weather cause the animals 
to sweat freely. The dust, sweat 





‘and long hair matted together make 
‘a good plaster for plugging the pores 


of the skin and preventing it doing 
its important work. 

That there is “a pint of oats in 
the curry-comb and a quart in the 
brush” is not far from the literal 
truth. 

Exercise the Horse if He Stops Work. 


One more word of caution must 
not. be overlooked. It is as dangerous 
to suddenly stop a hard working 
horse for a day or two as it is to sud- 
denly put one to hard work, after 





phur—one ounee to three gallons of | hours. 





being idle for a long time. If, for 
any reason, the horses or mules can 
not be worked every day, and, of 
course, they will not be on Sunday, 
see that they get exercise in a large 
lot or paddock and if this be im- 
possible cut down the feed, if they 


‘remain idle more than twenty-four 


TAIT BUTLER, 
Veterinarian North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh. 





- Hard-Hitting, Sure-Fire Uniform 
Partridges are hard to hit and harder to 
stop. U. M.C. Arrow or Nitro Club Shells 
loaded with any smokeless powder will bring 
the toughest old cock partridge to earth—if 
you aim right. Your dealer sells U. M. C. 
Shells. Catalogue free. 
U. M. C. cartridges are guaranteed, also 
standard arms when U.M.C. cartridges are 
used as specified on labels. 


THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Agency: 313 Broadway, - = NewYork 


= 














One of our correspondents fears that the 
best Musk Mellon of olden times may be- 
come extinct. The mellon usually grows 
about 6 inches in diameter and 12inches to 
16 inches long, and deep!y ribbed, and when 
ripe of a yellow salmon color—and they are 
so fragrant that your nose willtell you where 
the patch is in the corn field. Mr. James 
Nartley of Wilksboro, N. C., offers $% for 
some of the seed, also W. W. Giles of Swann 
— N. C., offers $2 for one ounce of the 
seed. 
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Flat Head Variety. 


PRICE: In iots of 1 to 4m., at $1.50 per m., 5 tog m. at $1.25 per m 
F, O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 


I ee Plants Sore purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the 

grown in the open field, on Seacoast of Soutn Carolina, in a climate that is just suite 

lants can be reset in the interior oi the Southern States during the months of J oi aoe pgp ah gen 

and will mature a head of Cabbage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold frame 
My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the 

ands ae for y Tune ee my piants for their crops. 

aiso grow a full line of other Plants and Fruit Trees, such as STRAWB 
PEACH, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY AND APRICOT sy 


purchase price to any cust 


interior Towns and Cities of the South. 


SWEET POTATO, 


TREES, FIG BUSHES, AND GRAPE VINES. 


Special Terms to Persons Who Make up Club Orders. 


WM. C. GERATY, 


EARLY CABBAGE PLANTS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASER. 





Tine Serko: AOE, TRC SEN ORRIN Foes ee 
A Rite eter them Pecwwnsion heared! oc ae 


-» 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 


March. They 


omer who is dissatisfied at end of season. These plants are 

plants that can be grown in the United States. 
will stand severe cold without being injured, 
Their profit depends upon them having EARLY CAB- 


TOMATO, EGG PLANT AND PEPPER PLANTS; APPLE 


Write for lllustrated Catalogue. 


BOX 88, YOUNG’S ISLAND, S. C. 
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TOBACCO FARMERS MEET. 





X Saturday’s Meeting in Durham Marked by Much Enthusiasm—President Cun- 
ningham Re-elected—Tobacco Factories and Storage Warehouses to be 


Started. 


The Convention of the North Car- 
olina Farmers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, in Durham, was called to order 
by President Jno, S. Cunningham, at 
1 o’clock, in the court house. This 
was the adjourned meeting from the 
previous one already reported in The 
Progressive Farmer. This meeting 
proceeded directly to business after 
a stirring speech by the president, in 
which he stated the object of the 
meeting was to take action, not 
talk. 

The special committee on resolu- 
tions and by-laws, appointed at the 
recent meeting, reported, through its 
chairman, Mr. J. O. W. Gravely, of 
Rocky Mount, a new set of by-laws, 
which were unanimously adopted, af- 
ter a brief but spirited discussion. 

Interesting short addresses were 
made by E. J. Ragsdale, of Wake; 
T. B. Lindsay, of Rockingham, W. 
T. Bryan, of Caswell; J. M. Sharp, 
G. G. Moore, and others. 

An address by Hon. J. Bryan 
Grimes, Secretary of State, who was 
prevented from attending, was read, 
and received profound attention. 
Col. Grimes was formerly President 
of the Association. [His address 
will probably appear in a later issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. | 

President Cunningham appointed a 
committee to recommend officers to 
this body to be elected for the en- 
suing year, the committce consisting 


G. G. Moore. 

The committee, after a brief re- 
cess, reported as follows: 

For president, Col. John S. Cun- 
ningham; for first vice president, T. 
B. Lindsay; second vice president, 
J. B. Davis; thrird vice president, 
M. W. B. Veazey; for’ secretary 
and treasurer, J. M. Short; for 
grand lecturer, J. O. W. Gravely; for 
directors, P. B. Neal, G. G. Moore, 
J. L. Bailey, G. L. Allen, and James 
A. Long. 

The nomination of Col. Cunning- 
ham for president was seconded by 
G. G. Moore and J. M. Short, and 
he was elected unanimously. 

Col. Cunningham responded to this 


expression of the Convention’s con- |! 


fidenee in him with much feeling. 

The secretary on motion cast the 
ananimous ballot for the remaining 
officers, as recommended by the spe- 
cial committee. 

Mr. Gravely introduced the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

“Resolved 1. That we proceed at 
once with the work of organization 
and the soliciting of subscriptions to 
stock in tobacco factories and stor- 
age warehouses. 

“9. That we appeal to all men who 
are in sympathy with our efforts tu 
obtain satisfactory prices for our 
product to aid us in this most im- 
portant movement. 

“3. That shares in said enterprises 
be fixed at $5 each, and when as 
much as $100,000 has been subscribed 
one factory be put in operation, and 
that said factory be located in the 
town in North Carolina offering the 
greatest inducements, all other things 
being equal.” 

An invitation from President C. 
C. Moore, of the Farmers’ State Con- 
vention, to the Farmers’ Protective 
Association to hold a mass meeting 
in Raleigh this coming summer dur- 
ing the Farmers’ Convention, was 
accepted, | 

At 3.45 o’clock the Convention ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the 
president. The meeting was marked 
by much enthusiasm, and the out- 
look is bright now for the thorough 


| the valleys 











organization of the tobacco growers 
in their fight for better prices. 

A report of the Danville tobacco 
farmers’ meeting will appear in next 
week’s Progressive Farmer. 





Farming Conditions in the Mountain 
Country. 


Messrs. Editors: We have had the 
mildest winter that we have had in 
years. We have had more rain than 
for several winters past, but have 
had very little snow, the ground in 
being barely covered 
twice, and at no time has there been 
more than three or four inches on 
the mountain tops. 

Owing to the mildness of the win- 
ter stock of all kinds are looking well. 
Cattle and sheep brought poor prices 
last summer and fall, and horses and 
mules have been demanding good 
prices this winter. We don’t raise 
cotton and don’t raise tobacco, and 
only make enough corn and wheat 
for our own use. So we depend al- 
most entirely on our stock to bring 
in money. We cannot raise as fine 
porkers here as you can down out 
of the mountains, but we have as 
good apples as grow anywhere. Our 
climate and soil don’t seem to suit 
sweet potatoes as well as some, but 
they do reasonably well; but we have 
splendid conditions for the raising of 


‘Trish potatoes, cabbage and turnips. 


of J. O. W. Gravely, J. M. Short, and: 


‘Our winters are generally too severe 


for fall sown oats, but our springs 
are usually cool and late, and spring 
oats make a good crop. Grasses and 
clover do well, which seems naturally 
suited to our climate and soil. Our 
best interest is stock raising, and 
our farmers are improving their 
stock very much, by bringing in 
thoroughbred males of horses, cattle, 
sheep und hogs. As a rule our farm- 
ers are progressive and happy. Suc- 
cess to The Progressive Farmer. 
A. L. SILER. 
Macon Co., N. C. 





The Adulteration of Stock Food. 


The Progressive Farmer sounds a 
note of warning to the farmers as 
to the stock food frauds. It says 
that “common meal, bran, ete., with 
a little cheap sulphur, salt, Epsom 
salts, pepper, saltpeter, etc., added 
to change the taste, and the mixture. 
which is barely more valuable than 
ordinary ship stuff, is put up in flam- 
ing packages, advertised in big il- 
lustrated ads in farm papers and 
sold to gullible farmers at from $250 
to $2,500 a ton.” The Progressive 
Farmer says that these stock-food 
companies pay enormous prices for 
advertising in the farm papers and 
that some of these papers will not 
tell the people what they know about 
those foods for fear they will lose 
the ads. This is a matter of great 
importance to farmers and it is well 
for them to inform themselves as to 
these so-called stock foods and reme- 
dies. The advertised foods and rem- 
edies for both man and beast are 
not every time what they claim for 
them, and the people are humbugged 
by them no little—Winston Repub- 
lican. 








“I Am Well.”’ 


. T. Shuptrine, Wrens, Ga. 
: Sirs:— “Having obtained a box of your Tet- 
terine which I used on a case of itching piles 
of five year’s standing, I spent $50 for dif- 
ferent kinds of remedies and the skill of 
doctors, all for no good, until I got the Tet- 
terine. lam well, Accept thanks.” Yours 

. R. King. : 
eectorien also cures Eczema, Tetter 
Ground Itch, Erysipelas, Dandruff and all 
other forms of skin diseases. 50c the box. 
Your druggist or address J. T. SHUPTRINE, 


Mfr., Savanoah, Ga. 





Solid 
“*) Hee OLD 


D. P. FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
A. M. SCALES, Gen’!]. Counsel. A. W. 








surance & Real Estate Company. 
Company. 


surance & Realty Company. 


surance & Real Estate Company. 
any. 


Sound 


AGENTS 


CHARLOTTE—Southern Real Estate Loan & Trust Company. DURHAM—Griswold In- 

( SALISBURY—Guarantee Loan Reality & Insurance 
HEN DERSON—Henderson Loan & Real Estate Com any. ALBEMARLE— 
Albemarle Real Estate & Insurance Company. 








S1w1ccessfiil. 
FRAO LIABLE” 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST COMPANY, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Surplus more than double that of any other North Carolina Life Insurance Company. 
Surplus to Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 1906, $290,742.38. No mad scramble for big business. A 
Conservative North Carolina Life Insurance Company pledged to North Carolina De- 
velopment. Every dollar of premiums returned as far as practicable for loan or invest- 
ment to the county from which it was received. No other life insurance company loans 
or invests or has proposed to loan or invest its premiums in the locality from which they 
are received, thus carrying home patronage to its logical and proper conclusion. 


DR. THOS. R. LITTLE, Medical Director. 
MCALISTER, Vice-President and Manager. 








ROCKY MOUNT—Rocky Mount In- 


SANFORD—sanford Real Estate Loan & Insurance Com- 
pany. CONCORD—Southern Loan & Trust Company. BURLINGTON—Alamance In- 
MOORESVILLE—Mooresville Loan & Trust Com- 


LEXINGTON—Davidson Insuran ke Trust C c 4 ae 
neurance & Reaity Company. pt. pi ah Company. GASTONIA Gastonia 
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This treatment has cured 97 per cent. 


most efficacious and harmless one. 





MILK FEVER OUTFIT z “ 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well asthe : 

Anyone can use it as well as a doctor. 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 





G.P.PILLINGKSON ees 


of all cases 





Sent free 











I love to read your paper and sce 
what other farmers are doing. My 
plan is first to make plenty meat, 
corn, oats, black peas, sweet pota- 
toes, chickens and eggs, then make 
all the cotton and peanuts I ean for 
a money crop. I wish you and your 
paper much success.—Ik. J. Hurdle, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





TESTIMONIAL RECEIVED BY 
DR. EARL 8S. SLOAN, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Mr. G. H. H. Rowe, Sparta, IIL, 
writes: “While serving as an officer 
on the steamship Montezuma, which 
earried horses and mules to South 
Africa, I saw your Colic Cure used 
on the horses and never saw a case 
of colic prove too much for it. We 
had 1,250 horses on board for over a 
month, so that we had a good oppor- 
tunity to test the remedy thoroughly. 
The veterinary used your Liniment 
also for sore shoulders and sprains, 
and the horses were landed in a par- 
ticularly fine condition. 

“IT do not go to sea snow, as I am 
farming, but have taken great pains 
bto recommend your medicines, and 
always keep a stock on hand. I know 
of another case here in Sparta, IJIl., 
where your Colie Cure saved a $170 
mare after the veterinary failed te 





¢gure her.” 


Beés! Bees! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Ill. 

‘‘We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 


Sunlight Seed Irish Potatoes 


Virginia second crop. The earliest and lead- 
ing variety in this section, yielding as high 
as 100 Bbls. of No. 1 stock per acre here. 


No. 1 Stock $2 50. No. 2 Stock $1.50. 
Speeial price on large orders. Address, 
H. N. MARTIN, - - - - TOANO, VA. 








SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., MAY 10-16. 


The Seaboard announces account of above 
occasion rate of one fare plus 25c for round 
trip, from all Drag in North Carolina; 
tickets to be sold May 8th, 9th, and 10th, with 
' final limit ten days from date of sale. The 
{Seaboard bas double daily service from 
| principal points to Atlanta. 

For rates and information, address, 


CHAS. B. RYAN 

@. P, A., Portsmouth Va. 
C. H. GATTIS, 

T. P. A., Raleigh, N.°C. 
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Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


Come, stack arms, men. 
rails, 
Stir up the campfire bright; 
No growling if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring night. 
Here Shenandoah brawls along, 
strong, 
There burly, burly Blue Ridge 
echoes 
To swell the brigade’s rousing song 
Of “Stonewall Jackson’s way!” 


We see him now—the queer slouched 


hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew; 
The shrewd, dry smile; the speech so 
pat, 
So ealm, so blunt, so true. 
The “Blue Light Elder“ knows ’em 
~ well: 
Says he, “That’s Banks—he’s fond 
of shell; 
Lord save his soul; we'll give him—” 
well, 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way. 


Silence! ground arms; kneel all; caps 
off! 
Old Blue Light’s going to pray. 


Strangle the fool that dares to scoff: | 


Attention! It’s his way. 
Appealing from his native sod, 
In forma pauperis to God— 
“Lay bare thy arm; stretch forth thy 
rod! 


way. 


Pile on the’ 


| He’s in the saddle now. Fall in! 
| Steady! the whole brigade! 
| Hill’s at the ford—cut off; we’ll win 
| His way out, ball and blade! 
| What matter if our shoes are worn? 
What matter if our feet are torn? 
Quick step! we’re with him before 
morn. 
That’s “Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


The sun’s bright lances rout the 
mists 
Of morning, and, by George! 
Hfere’s Longstreet, struggling in the 
mists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge; 
Pope and his Dutchmen, whipped be- 
fore. 
“Bayonets and grape!” hear Stone- 
wal] roar; 
“Charge Stuart! 
score!” 
In “Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


Pay off Ashby’s 


maidens, wait, and watch and 
yearn 

For news of Stonewall’s band! 
Ah, widow, read with eyes that burn 
| That ring upon thy hand! 

| Ah, wife, sew on, pray on, hope on! 
| Thy life shall not be all forlorn; 
‘The foe had better ne’er been born 
| That gets in “Stonewall Jackson’s 


Ah, 





- >>] 
| way. 
Amen.” That’s Stonewall Jackson’s | 


—John Williamson Palmer. 





HOW TO KEEP WELL. 





Eibert Hubbard Gives Advice Which Admirably Supplements Dr. Burkett’s 
Article of Last Week. 


* 


I am a docior, and the son of a{a symptom being something the av- 


doctor who has practiced medicine 
for sixty-five years, and is still prac- 
ticing. 

I am fifty years old; my father is 
eight-five. We live in the same 
house and daily we ride horse-back 
together or tramp the fields. To- 
day we did our five miles and back 
cross-country. 

I have never been ill a day—never 
consulted a physician in a _ profes- 
sional way, and in fact, never missed 
a meal through inability to eat. As 
for the author of “A Message to 
Garcia,” he holds, esoterically, to the 
idea that the hot pedaluvia and small 
doses of hop-tea will cure most ail- 
ments that are curable—a point he 
can never prove. 

The value of the pedaluvia lies in 
a tendency to equalize circulation; 
and the efficacy in hops lies largely 
in the fact that they are bitter. ‘ 

Both of these prescriptions give 
the patient the soothing thought that 
something is being done for him, and 
at worst cannot harm him. : 

My father and I are not fully 
agreed on all of life’s themes, so ex- 
istence for us never resolves itself 
into a dull, neutral gray. 

We have daily resorts to logie to 
prove prejudices, and history is ran: 
sacked to bolster the preconceived, 
but on the following points we stand 
solid as one man: 

1. Ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred who go to a physician have 
no organic disease, but are merely 
suffering from some symptom of 
their own indiscretion. 

2. Individuals who have diseases, 
nine times out of ten, are suffering 
from the accumulated evil effects of 
medication. 

3. Hence we get the proposition: 
Most diseases are the result of medi- 
eation which has been preseribed to 
relieve and remove a beneficent warn- 
ing symptom on the part of Nature. 

4. Most of the work of doctors in 
the past has been to treat symptoms: 
the difference between a disease and 





erage man does not even yet know. 

The people you see waiting in the 
lobbies of doctors’ offices are, in a 
vast majority of cases, suffering (1) 
through poisoning caused by an ex- 
eess of food. Coupled with this go 
the bad results of— 

(2) Imperfect breathing. 

(3) Imroper use of stimulants. 

(4) Lack of exercise. 

(5) Irregular sleep. 

(6) Holding the thought of fear, 
jealousy and hate. 

All of these things, or any one of 
them, will, in very many persons, 
cause fever, chills, congestion, cold 
feet and faulty elimination. 

To administer drugs to a man suf- 
fering from malnutrition caused by 
a desire to “get even,” and a lack 
of fresh air, is simply to compound 
his troubles, shuffle his maladies and 
shift his pain from one place to an- 
other, getting him ripe for the cther- 
eone and scalpel. 

Nature is always and forever try- 
ing hard to keep people well, and 
most so-called “disease”’—which word 
means merely the lack of ease—is 
self-limiting, and tends to cure itself. 
If you have no appctite, do not eat. 
If you have appetite, do not eat too 
much. Be moderate in the use of 
everything, except fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

The one theme of Eeclesiastes is 
moderation. Buddha wrote it down 
that the greatest word in any lan- 
guage was equanimity. William 
Morris said the finest blessing of life 
was systematic, useful work. St. 
Paul declared the greatest thing in 
the world was love. Moderation, 
Equanimity, Work and Love—let 
these be your physicians, and you 
will need no other. 

And in so stating I lay down a 
proposition agreed to by all physi- 
cians, against which no argument 
ean be raised: which was expressea 
by Hispoerates, the Father of Med- 
icine, and repeated in better phrase 
by Epictetus, the slave, to his pupil, 














the Roman Emperor Marcus Aureli- 
us; and which has been known to ev- 
ery thinking man and woman since. — 

Moderation, Equanimity, Work 
and Love! Try this prescription.— 
Elbert Hubbard, in Cosmopolitan 


Magazine. 





Quiet Manners. 


I wish cities could teach their best 
lesson—of quiet manners. It is the 
foible, especially of American youth 
—pretension.—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 

Emerson’s wish in regard to the 
‘Jesson of quiet manners,” is speci- 
ally applicable to women. It goes 
along with what Shakespeare says 
about the excellent virtue of “a soft 
voice,” that is so evidently an ac- 
companiment to “the quiet man- 
ners.” 

Whenever the avocation or envir- 
onment of woman places her, how- 
ever lowly or exalted her station may 
be, her influence is immeasurably in- 
ereased or lessened by her cultiva- 
tion, or non-cultivation, of “quiet 
manners,” and all that is included 
under so comprehensive a term. 

The woman of “quiet manners” 1s 
the woman of quiet dress, and that 
which avoids every tendeney toward 
the flashy and conspicuous, that 
which is in entire harmony with the 
wearer, and adds dignity and force 
to the influence which dominates it. 
Loud taste and pretensions go hand 
in hand with loud manners and loud 
speech, as onlookers, like Emerson, 
have every reason to know. 

“Quietness of manner” is the 
truest mark of culture, that which is 
closely associated in womanly com- 
position with modesty: and refine- 
ment. The more truly cultured a 
woman is, the more highly will she 
be able to estimate her intellectual 
attainments, through prover and 
legitimate channels. All pretension 
is abhorrent to her as being the hall- 
mark of shallowness and superficial- 
ism. She wins her way and holds 
her own by the exercise of a eourte- 
sy and a tact which rarely jostles 
feelings, or awakens prejudices.—Ex. 








Uncle Henry on Fools. 


There is two kinds of fools, the 
other kind and my kind. 

My kind includes me; the other 
kind ineludes *bout everybody I ever 
knew. 

The main difference between these 
two kinds is that I always can see 
why my kind ort be forgiven if he 
makes a mistake. It’s different with 
the other kind. 

P’raps you think some man you 
know is so wise he wouldn’t do any 
foolish things. Well, ask his wife. 

P’raps you think she wouldn’t tell! 
you if you had. Well, are you much 
acquainted with women ? 

There’s two other kinds of fools. 
them that’s steady and them that 
fluctuates. 

Give me the steady kind of fools 
every time. You always ean rely 
on knowing where you'll find them 
and what they'll be doing. 

Frequently the steady kind _ be- 
come “prominent citizens” just  be- 
eause they’re so darned reliable, 

Don’t you believe me? Well, look 
around among the prominent citizens 
more or less. 

I could write more ’bout fools, for 
ve been actin’ for one all my life. 
But what’s the use? Prob’ly you’d 
never once suspect that my remarks 
was directed to you—A. J. W., in 
Sunset. 





A White Season. 


“Despite the free use of vivid eol- 
ors, these will be in the minority, 
and the coming season will be dis- 
tinectly and emphatically white. 

“The high class tailors report that 





white broadcloth, serge and flannel, 
are in unprecedented demand, for 
simple walking costumes as well a, 
for visiting and driving. They ai- 
vise their patrons to select only hig!, 
grade material, because the cheaper 
rarieties soil very much more read- 
ily. 

“Piques are going to be worn an: 
they will be particularly smart for 
morning frocks, and also for sepa- 
rate coats and wraps. The pique- 
show various styles of cording, fron 
very fine to very heavy, and their 
firmness delights the heart of the la 
dies’ tailor. Eyelet embroidery 
shows to advantage on pique, either 
by itself or in combination — with 
knots of ‘babby’ Irish lace. Hedeho 
or Danish cutwork is also used, and 
promises to be as popular as the 
Hardanger otf recent seasons. 

“The vogue for white gowns neces- 
sitates a corresponding one for white 
hats, both in felt and in Ihngeric. 
The white felts will be worn late int: 
the advaneing spring. The felt is, 
of the same fine variety introduced 
during the winter, aud the trimming 
shows wreaths of tulle volumniously 
plaited, and curling tips that uestle 
above the ear.”—Helen  Berkelev 
Loyd, in the Delineator for March. 





Free! Free!! Free!!! 

To every woman who sends her 
name and friends, names, we will 
mail samples of new Spring Dress 
Goods, Silks, Laces, Hamburgs 
and Wash Goods. 

JULIUS SYCLE SONS, 

201-203 E Broad St, Richmond, Va 
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Washer 


Any worthy person can have ag : 
**1900’’ Gravity Washer free to try re = 
four weeks just by writing for it. |= 
We pay, the freight and take all}@ 
risk. ou don’t risk a penny. 
Test it four weeks at our ex-. | 
peace. If you like the Washer, 

eep it on the ‘‘1900’’ plan, 
which we willexplain to you. ging 
If you don’t like it return Ba 
it at our expense, 80 you are 
: potbing out. ‘Washes a tub 

full of dirty clothes clean in & 
Six Minutes. Get it FREE 
by addressing a postal today 
to ‘1900’? WASHER CoO., | Sam 
No. £510 HENRY STREET, bY 
BineHamTon, N. Y., or 355 | #4 
Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. Lie 
























































SAVE AGENT’S EXPENSE AND THE 
USUAL PROFIT. OUR THREE CLUB PLANS 
BRING THE SAVINGS WHICH YOU SHARE. 
Mathushek $420 styles to club members 
at $340—your saving, $80. ‘‘Ludden & 
Bates ’’ $400 style (300 sold in 4 months) 
to these who join the club $287—saving 
$113. ‘‘Kensington,”’ (the best medium 
priced piano we have yet seen, to sell at 
$275), we are selling oat $190, there- 
by saving our cus‘omers $85. Cash price 
and time price the same. Ordinary in- 
terest being charged for monthly, quarter- 
ly or yearly payments Stool and scarf 
free, and each instrument backed by 
strong guarantees. Those who have re 
ceived our ‘‘Bank Book Offer No. 7” 
compliment us on offering the fairest and 
most reasonable piano proposition ever 
made. Better send for it today; mailed 
postpaid on request. 


LUDDEN & BATES S. M. H. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


All the letters this week were fo1 
“Aunt Jennie,” but I took the liberty 
of appropriating them—as I did 
those last week—according to the 
cheerful doctrine of “Take all that’s 
coming to you.” I knew you would 
not mind. 

It is more especially for our girls 
that “Sincere” has a message, and 
I hope they will profit by her ex- 
perience. Much unhappiness would 
be spared if girls would fit them- 
selves to be home-makers in every 
sense of the word before taking 
charge of a home of their own. 

It was not kind of “Annabel Lee” 
to wait so long before joining us. 
New members always receive a 
hearty welcome. Her desire to hear 
the war-whoop again will probably be 
gratified to the utmost if the men 
adopt Mrs. S. E. M.’s suggestion 
and tell why so many men choose to 
remain bachelors. I have heard it 
said that no man in the world 
“chooses” to be a bachelor. There, 
gentlemen! There’s a challenge for 
you! But remember, your opponents 
are only women, after all; deal with 
us as gently as you can. 

“Vivian” should read the letter by 
C. J. S. in “Our Social Chat” for 
last week. Perhaps later I may 
write of a number of books which IT 
have found both absorbing and 
wholesome. 

I hope some of our readers are 
going to celebrate “St. Patrick’s 
Day in the mornin’,” according to 
Miss Cobb’s suggestion last week. If 
any of you have Irish ancestors, this 
is a fine opportunity to show your 
love for the “ould country.” 

We are very grateful to “Chatham 
Farmer’s Wife” for her receipe for 
chocolate eake. And in obedience 
to her request, let us now have a dis- 
cussion of how to amuse little chil- 
dren too young read. 

I am very much gratified, my new 
friends, at the way you are coming 
to my support. One or two articles 
have already been received on the 
prize subjects: (1) “Beautifying the 
Home Grounds with Vines, Flowers 
and Shrubs,” and (2) “How to Make 
the Most of the Home Vegetable 
Garden,” and these will appear next 
week. 

And now I shall settle finally on 
my name. Changing from “Jennie” 
to “Jeanie” was hardly a change at 
all, and out of regard for our dear 
Aunt Jennie’s wishes, it has seemed 
to me better to make the change 
more definite—so once for all, now 


and henceforth, I am, 
* AUNT MARY. 





Longs to Hear the War-whoop Again. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Most humbly I 
knock at the door of your charming 
circle. Will you let me in? I know 
you will after having extended such 
a cordial invitation. I am right 
where I have wished to be for a long 
time, but dared not venture. 

I am very much interested in the 
“Social Chat.” I think Search 
Ward’s suggestion, introducing a 
subject and all giving it a fair “blow” 
before we start off on another, is a 
very good idea. 

Jack Klinard’s article on woman’s 
dress seems to have come nearer 
getting the attention of all the read- 
ers of The ‘Progressive Farmer and 
Cotton Plant than any article I have 
ever seen in the “Social Chat” col- 
umn. TI really did enjoy the hand-to- 
hand battle, and I long to hear the 
war-whoop again, and see each march 
to the front and throw up his flag 





and let it float until another braver 
than he shall tear it down and bear 
off the Jaurels. 

Nellie must be a happy little wo- 
man as she goes about her daily du- 
ties. Be careful, dear, that you do 
not imperil your health; I, too, had 
rather do my work, but my health 
will not permit me. 

I think, like Sister*Kate, the only 
way for us, who are not strong, to 
go through our daily duties without 
being tired out when night comes is 
not to cook and clean up all day. 
Only the other day a neighbor of 


‘mine said she could not do anything 


but cook and clean up, if she had 
three hot meals a day. 

I am glad Sister Kate gave us a 
lesson on washing and ironing. It is 
the only way I see to make washing 
and ironing much easier, too—that 
is, to wear more outing goods and 
not so much that require starching, 
which makes the ironing much 
harder. ; 

ANNABEL LEE. 

Pasquotank Co., N. C, 





A Page from the Book of Experience. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have been si- 
lent for a long time considering that 
I am a woman. The reason is, that 
I have been having a long siege with 
measles. I have nursed three of my 
children through a severe attack of 
this tiresome complaint. All are 
about well again, and off to school, 
and I feel that there is a calm after 
a great storm. 

I have noted the controversy on 
house-work with pleasure. I think 
girls should be trained to work. I 
was married at fourteen and could 
not make a biscuit. I thought life 
was love and books and musiec—in 
other words, a constant round of 
pleasure. 


“T slept and dreamed that life was 
beauty, 

I woke and found 
duty.” 


that life was 


Alas, how stern is reality! What 
hard problems I had to face and con- 
quer, handicapped by such a lack of 
the knowledge of the vocation of a 
wife, a mother and a_ home- 
maker. I can look back now over the 
sixteen years of my married life and 
see how much better it would have 
been had I mastered the art of house- 
wifery before I set myself up as a 
housewife. Girls, take warning. I 
know whereof I speak. But life is 
so short, we spend the first fifteen 
or twenty years in preparation; the 
next twenty we are in the strong bat- 
tle of life, in hand-to-hand conflict 
with circumstances, trials and temp- 
tations that engage all our powers. 
The next twenty we begin to pause 
by the wayside and look backward 
over our work to see if it be well 
done, or to shed the tears of vain 
regret if our labor has been in vain. 
The last ten (of if by reason of 
strength it be twenty) we are wait- 
ing our reward, waiting the final 
scene in this drama of life. God 
grant it may peaceful, that it may 
be triumphant, a glorious entrance 
into our last long home. 

I had no idea of writing such a 
soliloquy, but when I dwell on the 
theme of life and death and immor- 
tality I seem to forget time in the 
great thought of eternity. 

SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Dangers in Trashy Literature. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I don’t know 
whether any one who just reads your 
letters and those of the Chatterers 
may join your Circle or not, but al- 
low me to say that I enjoy the let- 
ters very much. 

I saw sometime ago a letter from 
Jack Klinard that impressed me 





very much. I agree with him on the 
subject of books, and can say from 
bitter experience that nothing will 
injure you in mind and body quicker 
than trashy magazines and novels. 
When I was twelve years of age I 
had a long spell of sickness, and, as 
I enjoyed nothing better than read- 
ing, I was allowed to read just what 
I wished, and now at nineteen I have 
no desire for solid brain food at all, 
except poetry, and that nothing can 
take away. Now, Aunt Mary, if you 
can help me with any suggestions 
they will be appreciated. 


VIVIAN. 
Tredell Co., N. C. 





A New Subj:ct Proposed. 
Dear Aut Mary: One of he Chat- 


terers asked if the fathers were not 
as much responsible for the rearing 
of children as the mothers are. 
Certainly—more so; because a child 
quickly learns that the father is 
head of the family, and that the 
children, and the mother also, has 
to obey the father. And the boys, 
especially, are with the father more 
than with the mother, and they try 
to imitate his ways; so if the fath- 
er’s ways are bad, the boys will be 
bad also, as a rule. 

Mrs. J. W. B. ,of South Carolina. 
may be rid of lice and mites on 
poultry with very little trouble. If 
her houses have dirt floors, cover 
them over with clean dirt about a 
foot deep. Then clean out the nests, 
and take out the roosts also, if badly 
infected, and burn them all. Then 
sprinkle dry lime all over the inside 
of the house—or she may whitewash 
if she prefers it. Then make clean 
nests, and sprinkle a level tablespoon- 
ful of borax in every nest, and place 
ashes, in which some borax has been 
stirred, where the fowls ean get to 
it to dust themselves—and that will 
be the end of lice and mites. 

As to cholera, some people give 
their poultry salts, some strong 
snuff, some poultry powders, and va- 
rious other remedies, but I use cop- 
peras. Take a piece of copperas the 
size of a robin’s egg, crush and dis- 
solve it and mix with a water-bucket 
full of mash, and place in a trough 
in the hen-house or other convenient 
place, where the fowls can eat it 
at any time. I have found this to be 
a good remedy when sick and a good 
preventive when well? Of course the 
mash must be replenished when the 
trough gets empty. Likewise, new 
supplies of borax in the nests and 
ashes must be added occasionally. 

The ladies have been telling why 
the women remain unmarried. Now 
let some of the men tell why so many 
men choose to remain bachelors. 

MRS. S. E. M. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 





Some Things to Put Out of Your Room. 


Dear Aunt Jeanie: While we are 
considering beautifying the home 
grounds, why not take up beautify- 
ing the interiors also? But what 
execrable mistakes are made by peo- 
ple ordinarily when they attempt 
this! It seems to me that here are a 
few things that must be banished 
from a room with pretentions to 
taste: papered ceilings; pale, charac- 
terless colors; the insipid pinks and 
blues, violets and greens, that the 
ealciminers are addicted to; Notting- 
ham lace curtains; drapes, tidies, 
ete.; meaningless bows of ribbon tied 
on various objects; frilled or flounced 
lampshades; plush sets; stationary 
rockers; folding beds: over-mantels; 
plush frames; sofa cushions adorned 
with Gibson girls or other pictures. 

CHEROKEE ROSE. 

Habersham Co., Ga. 





Our $1.50 offer—good till May 
15th: have you taken advantage of 
it? 

































































































PRINCESS CURTAINS 


Are made of fine hand-made Lace 
(cushion made) on the order of 
Real Arabian, but much finer and 
daintier, mounted on finer Bob- 
binet. 

We have secured absolute con- 
trol of these—by far the choicest 
new thing in fine Lace Curtains 
that has been brought out in 
years. 

Have them in both sill lengths 
and full lengths—each in a 
variety of patterns. 

Sill lengths—2¥% 
$10.00 to $18.00 a pair. 

Full lengths—3% yards— 
$12.00 to $25.00. 

Both lengths the same width, 
and in most cases, both lengths 
the same pattern. 








yards— 





For other fine Lace Curtains, 
Draperies and Portieres of the 
better class at small profit prices. 
Visit our Curtain and Drapery 
Department. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 
METAL MOTHERS 


Complete fire-proof hatching and 
brooding plant for $7.50. 2 qts. oil 
hatches 50 eggs and raises chicks. FY 
Catalogue free. CYCLE HATCH- o 
ER CO., Box 395, Salem, New York, 











y ‘ 6-80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATO 


‘ Ferfesot im sonstruction and J 
4 action. Hatehes svery fertile 
sag. Write for catalog to-day 


-— 


RUBBER STAMPS| 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING .-EVERYTHING,=- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For PRICES 

1 Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 






















ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WK 
(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ) 
~-P.0.Box 94 ~~~ ATLANTA. GA.. 


* 
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“7 = 
Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 
in every particular. 

Sold direct to consumers at 
prices in communities where we have no 


agents. These st:ves are heavy weight, have 
large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 


wholesale 


ments. Made only of the very best materi- 
als. Will be glad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 

Do not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


G. T. GLASCOCK & SONS, MFRS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


And still the overshadowing public question 
among Americans is, Shall the railway rate regu- 
lation bill be amended to death? They only wish 
to curtail the power of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, say the railway interests—and yet we 
remember that when it was left to the wolf as to 
how the watch-dog’s tail should be cut off, the 
wolf would have it done right behind the ears. 
lf Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Tillman are not watch- 
ful, they may find the power of their bill “cyr- 
tailed” in somewhat the same fashion. To post- 
pone the time at which a new rate shall go into 
effect until it may be passed upon by the courts— 
the railway with its millions to delay action, and 
our judicial procedure favoring such delays, the 
railway meanwhile growing more powerful 
through its leech-like hold on the public—this 
would be fatal to the spirit of the measure. 

* * * 

Friday “the Senate—of Special Interests” 
sought to further rebuke President Roosevelt for 
his interference with the railway trust. That is 
plainlv the meaning of its defeat of the Statehood 
Bill. The Democratic Senators naturally thought 
it good politics to defeat the measure, but the Re- 
publican opposition appears to come largely from 
representatives of railway interests who dislike 
the President’s agitation for rate legislation. 

Technically, of course, the Statehood Bill was 
not defeated; but that part of it combining Ari- 
zona ald Mexico was stricken out—the bill merely 
admitting Oklahoma (with Indian Territory) as 
one State. The House is not at all likely to adopt 


the measure in this form. 
*% *% * 


But it is in the shelving of the bill reducing 
the tariff on Philippine imports that we have 
the most conspicuous recent illustration of the 
arrogance of the Senate and its determination to 
rebuke the President for meddling with the divine 
rights of the railway kings. The measure—which 
merely meant honor and square dealing in our re- 
lations with the Filipinos—passed the House by a 
vote of 258 to 71; but a Senate Committee, by a 
vote of 7 to 6, refuses even to report the measure 
to the Senate, either favorably or adversely, re- 
fuses to let the matter come up for discussion— 
and three Democrats, Culberson, Du Bois, and 
Stone, join four Republicans in this course! 
“The only argument a Republican can make to 
justify this action,” says the New York Outlook, 
“is that the tariff is so fragile a house of cards 
that a discussion of any aspect of it may bring it 
tumbling down. What argument a Democrat can 
make to justify the action our imagination is not 


adequate to conceive.” 
% % * 


We have already referred, in writing on another 
page, to Congressman Webb’s fight against the 
patent medicine frauds. In a private letter jusi 
received from him, he says: “I am pleased to tell 
you that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, after my presentation of the matter 
to them, has incorporated the salient features of 
my measure in the Pure Food Bill, as I requested 
them to do. It seems now that we will accomplish 
this legislation, which, in my opinion, will be one 
of the greatest boons that has come to our people 
in a long time.” If he succeeds in getting his 
ideas incorporated into law, Mr. Webb will have 
rendered the entire country a conspicuous ser- 


vice. 
* * * 


The whole State will applaud President E. L. 
Daughtridge, of the North Carolina Agricultura] 








Society, for the firm stand he took last week 
against the admission of gambling or indecent 
shows to our State Fairs. If we are not much 
mistaken in our man, the people may count on 
Mr. Daughtridge to enforce the policy he advo- 
cates. Last year’s exhibitions were a stench in the 
nostrils of all right-minded people. 
*& * * 

A bill for the relief of tobacco growers has 
passed the House of Representatives, allowing 
farmers to sell the leaf in any way they please 
without paying the present tax of six cents a 
pound. Last year the same measure passed the 
House, but Aldrich, the great mouthpiece of the 
trusts, killed it in the Senate—and we fear that 
he is still strong enough to defeat this righteous 


measure. 
* * * 


The date of the Jamestown Exposition opening 
has been changed to April 26th instead of May 
8th of next year—though it is announced that 
this is not due to superstition, but to a desire to 
celebrate the tri-centennial of the landing at Cape 
Henry as well as the Jamestown landing. Nearly 
all the great foretgn powers, we believe, have 
promised to participate in the Exposition, and 
the general outlook is very bright. 


They have a queer system over in England by 
which a district may elect a non-resident to rep- 
resent it in Parliament—just as if a Georgia dis- 
trict should choose Bryan of Nebraska as its 
Congressman, or one in Massachusetts should 
send Grosvenor of Ohio back to-the House. So 
ex-Premier Balfour, defeated at home, has been 
elected by another district to a seat in the House 
of Commons and will attempt to keep his hold as 
the leader of the Conservatives. But Balfour 
lacks candor and courage—or if courageous, he 
prefers to rely on astuteness and smartness in- 
stead. He is not “open minded” like Uncle Jo’s 
poultry paper which “would say a thing was so 
one week and the next week would say it wasn’t,” 
but like the Texas Senator who was never known 
to express an unqualified opinion, so that when 
some one ona wager asked if some passing sheep 
had not been sheared, he replied, “They appear to 
be on this side.” Men like a more positive char- 
acter. Better make some honest mistakes than 


not make anything. 
* * x 


Writing last week, we spoke of the action of 
Commissioner E. J. Watson as “a good omen for 
South Carolina.” Another good omen for the 
Palmetto State is the conviction of George Hasty, 
of Gaffney, S. C., and his sentence to life im- 
prisonment. Hasty is the hotel-keeper who at- 
tempted to force his attentions upon two actresses 
and killed two actors who objected. A few more 
convictions like this one will help South Carolina’s 


record. 
* * * 


But it isn’t a good omen for South Carolina 
farmers that they are buying nearly twice as much 
fertilizer as last year. The Columbia correspond- 
ent of the Charlotte Observer says: “That the 
farmers of the State are going to put in an un- 
usually large crop this year is evident from the 
fact that the receipts at the Treasurer’s office 
frem fertilizer tag tax, 25 cents a ton, is nearly 
twice as large as for the same period last year, 


when the heaviest tax in the history of the State 
was recorded. It is not thought that the year 


will end with twice as much tax as was paid last 
year, but that the tax will be much heavier than it 
has yet been is certain from receipts that have al- 
ready come in. The total paid in up to-day this 
year is $115,000.50, as against $70,259 last year. 
The receipts for the entire year of 1905 were 


$130,439.38, the heaviest in the history of the tax 


by $21,000. The year before the receipts were 
$118,974.54, the heaviest up to that time.” 
x * * 
Just in this connection—even if it does seem 
somewhat more appropriate to our agricultral 
than our news pages—we are going to print this 
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opening paragraph from a letter (received too late 
for our regular pages) from Capt. Charles Petty, 


Spartanburg, 8. C.: 


“We have recently talked with several of our 
former citizens returning from Texas after spend- 
ing a year or two there. Putting their reports to- 
gether, the inference is that Texas 1s going to 
plant for four million bales of cotton. The press 
reports indicate the same thing. Last fall was too 
wet to sow wheat and the spring has been too wet 
to sow oats. So the land will be given up to cot- 
ton. When the crops of Arkansas, the two Terri- 
tories and Louisiana are added to Texas there will 
be six to seven million bales beyond the Missis- 
sippi. What do the cotton growers of the Caro- 
linas think of that propostion? Here is their first 
duty. Increase the corn acreage at once. Make 
an abundance and some to spare. Make all the 
sorghum feed and pea-vine hay possible. Raise 
pigs, fowls and milch cows; then they will be the 
better prepared to stand six-cent cotton. Another 
report has come from the wheat States in the last 
few days. The farmers believe it is going to be a 
poor year for small grain, because there has been 
no snow of consequence. They are expecting dol- 
lar wheat, which means high-priced flour here. 
The duty of the farmer in the Piedmont is to pre- 
pare for a large wheat and oat crop next fall and 


be sure to get it in.” 
* * + 


Among other matters of news, it is gratifying 
to see that the House Committee on Agriculture 
has voted against the Congressional free seed 
humbug. Now let the House show itself strong 
enough to free itself from this form of graft. 

The Senate Committee has recommended an ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 for the Appalachian Park 
and $1,000,000 for the White Mountain Reserve, 
but it is not believed that Speaker Cannon will 
let it get before the House. 

Two notable deaths have occurred in the last 
few days—Ex-Governor Hogg of Texas, and Gen. 
John M. Schofield, who was one of Sherman’s chief 
aids in the Civil War. Still another prominent 
figure passes from the stage of action in the re- 
tirement of Justice Brown of the United States 
Supreme Court. Justice Brown was appointed 
by Harrison in 1890 and retires on account of old 
age. 

The Democrats last week chose Congressman J. 
M. Griggs, of Georgia, as Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Committee. There was some 
sentiment for putting in a Northern or Western 
man, but no candidate from either section ap- 
peared. 

Last but not least, there was more bloodshed in 
the Philippines last week, this time, however, the 
trouble being occasioned by regular bandits rather 
than insurgents. The American soldiers attacked 
the bandits in their stronghold, and after a des- 
perate fight, killed six hundred. Our losses were 
only fifteen killed and sixty wounded. 





DR. BURKETT AND THE A. & M. COLLEGE. 


It is announced in the papers that Dr. C. W. 
Burkett, of the North Carolina A. & M. College, 
has received a flattering offer from the University 
of Ohio, which he is considering—although he 
would regret to give up the work which he has so 
auspiciously begun here in co-operation with our 
progressive Board of Agriculture. Dr. Burkett’s 
relations with The Progressive Farmer shall not 


preverit the Editor from saying that with the 
Board’s wise assistance, he has almost remade the 
agricultural division of the College; has given it 
a new dignity; he has planned wisely for its fu- 
ture; and more than any other professor of agri- 
culture we have ever known, he has the capacity 
for arousing enthusiasm among his students. 

_ The agricultural division of the College, with 
its magnificent new building, is just now getting 
started. It ought to be better organized, and it 
must be kept in charge of a man of enthusiasm 
and ability, a man who ean give his whole life 
and work with all his soul to build it up. To have 
the work fall now into the hands of a second-rate 
professor would be to lose half of the progress 
we have made: it would be a calamity to the 
State. It must not be. ; 

_ The farmers of the State have felt a new pride 
in their calling by reason of the advance in agri- 
cultural education at the College. Ne backward 
step must be taken now. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Isn’t that a pretty view on page 1—fine cattle 
and sheep, and a modern farm house? You can 
study it with profit, and you certainly cannot 
think too much of the quotation from Mr. R. W. 
Seott’s letter which we have used in connection 
with the picture. It may hurt our pride, but 
if it rouses us to action,—well, we thall then have 
more reason for our pride. 

On page 2 Judge Montgomery explains just 
what the Torrens principle is, though its work- 
ings may be made somewhat simpler. In Illinois 
now the law requires that whenever title to any 
land passes through the probate court, it must 
be investigated and registered under the Torrens 
plan. “Inasmuch as in one generation all land 
titles pass through the court, the foundation has 
been laid for its permanent adoption,” as Wal- 
lace’s Farmer says. This is perhaps the best 
plan. We hope soon to publish an article from 
Hon, Eugene Massie, who has championed the 
idea so ably in the Virginia Legislature. 

The promised article, “Carring for Old Charley 
When Spring Work Begins,” appears on page 3. 
Nearly every farmer has a horse out of condi- 
tion now, and if you don’t file your Progressive 
Farmers (as you ought to do), then you should 
put this article in your scrap-book. 

Nobody should plant seeds without testing them, 
and the tester suggested by Prof. Hume, on page 
4, is within reach of every one. His other sug- 
gestions will be found useful now that garden 
planting is at hand. 


That man A. L. French surprises us. It seems 
to be impossible for him to write a second-class 
article or a dull one. And he always knows what 
he’s talking about—and the figures he gives as 
to how much a man can save by making his 
own corn, silage and hay are based on his own 
account books, though with his the cost has ac- 
tually been somewhat lower than he suggests. 

If you are going to spray, there’s no time to 
be lost. See Dr. Stevens’s article on page 7. 
And if you haven’t yet sent that postal for 
North Carolina Bulletin No. 193 on “Spraying,” 
write to-day. 


On page 8 we are printing a report of the 
Durham tobacco farmers’ meeting—the Farmers’ 
Protective Association. On page 2 Dr. T. W. 
Evans, of Virginia, sends an encouraging report 
as to how the dark tobacco growers of the Old 
Dominion are rallying to their organization. Mr. 
G. L. Allen, of Granville County sounds a bugle 
eall in his letter on page 10. As we write this, 
we are preparing to attend the Danville tobacco 
farmers’ meeting, but we shall not able to print 
a report until our next issue. 

The publication of our Home Circle poem, 
“Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” is made especially 
appropriate by reason of the death of the ven- 
erable author, Dr. John Williamson Palmer, in 
Baltimore, a few days ago. He was eighty years 
old, a Confederate veteran, and a writer of note. 

We don’t endorse all of Elbert Hubbard’s doc- 
trine, by any means, but his article, “How to 
Kcep Well,” is absolutely sound. If we avoid his 
six causes of disease and follow his “four physi- 
cians”—Moderation, Equanimity, Work, Love—we 
shall not suffer much. 

“Our Social Chat” is starting out well under 
its new head. Now that the name is finally set- 
tled, let us al] rally to “Aunt Mary.” 

Our Mr. Clark tells an interesting story in 
“Making Cotton Without Hand Labor.” This 
sort of cotton farming is just beginning, but it 
has. enormous possibilities. Our present system 
is costly and troublesome, and Mr. Bagwell’s plan 
is entirely practicable. 

The Columbia correspondent of the Charlotte 
Observer says the South Carolina farmers will 
largely increase their cotton acreage this year, 
fertilizer sales being nearly twice as heavy as 
last year—-and last year’s were the heaviest on 





record. This fact makes it doubly worth while 
to read “Cotton is a Fool,” by Capt. W. E. 
Ardrey, on page 12. “Plant for seven cents,” 
he says; “then if you get ten cents, you will be 
pleased.” 

Don’t overlook Mr. Scott’s letter. A little later 
we expect him to write on “Making Money With- 
out Cotton or Tobacco.” 

Among other features let us say that “Uncle 
Jo’s” article should be entitled “How to Treat 
Fowls for Cholera—and Roup;” our “Markets” 
feature is to be enlarged and improved—and the 
little poem on page 19, “Hear My Dollies’ Prayer,” 
is about as pretty and human a bit of verse as 
one often finds. 





MAKING COTTON WITHOUT HAND CHOPPING. 


The reduction of acreage and the holding of 
cotton for better prices, important as they are, 
are not the only questions that are now being 
agitated by the cotton farmers of the South. The 
third question, closely allied to the first two, 
and of equal importance, is the production of 
cotton at the least possible cost. 

With the hope that it may be of value as well 
as interest to some one, The Progressive Farmer 
gives below the experience of one af the most 
successful cotton raisers of Wake County, Mr. 
Hi. B. Bagwell, manager on Mrs. F. P. Tucker’s 
farm, near Raleigh. Every farmer realizes what 
an important item in the expense account the 
chopping of cotton is, and has always been. A 
fair proportion of wht might otherwise have 
gone on the credit side of the ledger has gone to 
the “hoe hands.” And now, with the present 
scarcity of labor, the item of chopping is a big- 
ger one than ever, because it is in many cases 
almost impossible to get the crop chopped at 
any price. Many devices for doing the work have 
been tried, but as yet:no machine has ever been 
found that could be operated successfully. 

Yet Mr. Bagwell, on his own farm at least, 
has solved the problem. Last year he cultivated 
ninety acres in cotton and the entire cost of 
hoeing did not execeed $25. And—think of it— 
twenty acres did not have a hoe put in it 
at all! 


Perhaps the skeptical, and those who are wed- 
ded to the old order of thihngs will say that 
there is not much cotton produced on this farm. 
Listen, then: The ninety acres produced 172 
bales. 


The method followed is simple enough. The 
first point is in the bed of rows. They are made 
as high as possible. They the seed are put in the 
ground three and a half inches deep and three 
bushels are put to the acre. The deep planting 
will insure a stand if the weather is dry and will 
also allow the cultivation which follows. 

Just before the cotton comes up an ordinary 
two-horse, spike-tooth harrow is run over the 
rows, crosswise or bias, and an inch of the top of 
the row comes off, together with the quickly 
germinating grass seeds. 

Then just as it comes up the operation is re- 
peated, and another coat of grass is killed and 
the cotton is partly thinned. 

After the cotton all gets up the harrow is 
run over it, with the rows, and the third crop 
of grass is killed and the cotton is brought to 
about the desired stand, some of it, as we have 
said, not having a hoe put into it at all. 

Of course close cultivation follows the use of 
the harrow and the grass is never allowed to 
get a start. 

If Mr. Bagwell can save money in this way, 
it must be that others can. For. twenty-nine years 
his cotton has taken first prize at the State Fair, 
and his experience is worth something. 

He believes in deep plowing and _ thorough 
preparation of the land, a liberal use of fertilizers 
properly applied, and close cultivation. 

JESSE E, OLARK. 


CORRECTIONS. 


The tobacco fertilizer formula No. 1 published 
in our issue of March Ist, read as follows: 





Pounds. 

i 900 
EN OT rn 100 
High-grade Sulphate of Potash.......... 250 
I iit Khk Rad dnadakeaeene 2,000 


This was a manifest error, the fourth line 
having been unfortunately omitted, and being as 
follows: 


oe re 


In our last week’s issue, too, reference was 
made to Mr. A. L. French’s article of “February 
2nd”—we wrote it “February 22nd.” 





FERTILIZER FORMULAS: THE RIGHT USE OF 
COTTONSEED MEAL. 


I notice there has been right much said about 
the value of cottonseed meal as a fertilizer, and 
would like for some one of my brother farmers 
(or you, Mr. Editor) to give a formula for mix- 
ing cottonseed meal with other ingredients to be 
used under cotton on land that was planted in 
cotton last year, and on which was grown an or- 
diary crop of cowpeas. Also a formula to use 
under corn to follow cotton. 

WW. ty 3s 


Harnett Co., N. C. 





If our correspondent has land that is in a fair 
condition that produced a good crop of peas last 
year, he will not be called upon to add any 
greater quantity of nitrogen to his fertilizer. He 
might use for the purpose a fertilizer composed 
of 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate; 400 pounds 
kainit, and 400 pounds of cottonseed meal. On 
land where cowpeas had not been used immedi- 
ately preceding the cotton crop a mixture com- 
pesed of 900 pounds acid phosphate; 800 pounds 
cottonseed meal, and 300 pounds of kainit may 
be used. From 200 to 800 pounds of either mix- 
ture may be used per acre. 

For a fertilizer for corn I would suggest 1,000 
pounds acid phosphate; 950 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and 50 pounds of muriate of potash; or 
200 pounds of acid phosphate, 900 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, and 200 pounds of kainit, using 
from 200 to 400 pounds of the mixture per acre. 


These mixtures are all tried ones and have given 
favorable results. 


It is not out of place here for me to give ex- 
pression again to the idea, as I have frequently 
done, that it is foolish and unwise to bury cotton- 
seed meal in the ground when it is such an ad- 
mirable cattle food. While cottonseed meal is a 
splendid fertilizing material, it is so valuable as 
a cattle food that every pound made should be 
fed to live stock, returning it to the ‘and not 
in the form of original cottonseed meal, but in 
the form of manure made from feeding live stock. 
By doing this we can get a double value from 
cottonseed meal: first, a feeding value; and, 3ec- 
ond, a manurial value. I always like to take a 
dollar for the purchase of fertilizers and get first 
a dollar’s worth of feed and at the same time a 
dollar’s worth of plant food value from the re- 
sulting manure. This is surely wise farming 
and the only rational method for permanently 
improving the land. If we can reach that point 
where we may realize this fact—that every man 
using cottonseed meal as a fertilizer the coming 
year might first feed that quantity of cottonseed 
meal that goes into the fertilizer to live stock, 
we would add millions of dollars annually to the 
value of this great product, and add at the same 


time millions of dollars to the value of land. 
C. W. BURKETT. 





““ORDERS POUR IN.”’ 





If You Have Improved Seed or Improved Stock, a 
Progressive Farmer Ad. will Sell it for You. 


Publishers Progressive Farmer: This is to ask 
you to please cut out our advertisement, as we 
have sold all our seed and Poland China pigs, and 
still the orders pour in for more, and I have to re- 
fuse the later ones. 

The results from this ad. were far beyond my 
expectation, and the farmers are far more auxi- 
ous to get good seed and stock now than a few 
years ago. 

When the farmer gets to understand the value 
of advertising his wants in a good agricultural 


paper, he is pretty well on the road to succcss in 
his business. F, T. MEACHAM. 





Statesville, N. O., Feb. 26, 1906. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


| “COTTON IS A FOOL.” 
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Like A Mule, It May be Counted on to Do the Unexpected Thing—Mr. 
Ardrey on Cotton Problems. 


Messrs. Editors: Cotton is the all-] and the first bloom in 1903 was re- 
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Hy Lawn Grass. absorbing question now with the far-| ported as late as July 3rd. The aR: mo AF FORD 
, e best of Lawn Grasses for mers, manufacturers, merchants andj tallest stalk found on my place the ees 77) 
1) the South; specially prepared speculators. ‘The Cotton Association a tee ee —— Chae Be 7 PERFECT 
1a : ice gree is trying to force the price up andj high 1 8 i i. 
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Hit Special Lawn Circular telling When we look for the price to go up| same date was only twelve — LONGWEAR 
hit how to prepare and care for it almost invariably goes down, andj These are extreme heights since AND 
Hie when we expect it to go down, it goes} Cotton is our greatest money crop 


lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 
Garden Seeds 


| || Wood’s 
Evergreen 


4 GOOD LOOKS 


and always commands the ready cash. 
We ean bring home more money for 
a load of cotton than for any other 


up, and when we plant for a big crop 
it turns out a light one, and vice 
versa. 
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Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 

st success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


Ifyou want the sweetest and best Water 
Meions 2nd Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed. Our 
Descriptive Catalogue tel 
about the best kinds to plant. 
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PAREN ’ 
‘*Anderton’’ Vehicles and Harness direct trom fac- 
tory at lowest factory prices. 


A REAL FREE TRIAL 


with no deposit, no fuss of any kind. A two years approval 
test, with a 325.000 bank deposit to insure your getting your 
money back, if not satisfied. You can try an ‘*Anderton” 
with your money in your pocket. Write for free 110-page 
illustrated catalog No. 21. It fully explains our offer. 


The Anderton Mfg. Co., 35 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 
CULTURE 


r the wonderful 


soil and seed bacteria. 
Enrich your farms. 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smitkfield, N. C., February 18, 1902. 

Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen:—This is to certify that I have 
used ‘Cerea'ite’ fora numbér of years and 
have sold it for the past three years and I 
find it to be equal to, if not be'ter in many 
respects than Nitrate Soda. My best custo- 
mers are anxious to use it again this year, 
On my own crops I used it on wheat, oats 
and cotton, and for every dollar 1 invested 
in “Cerealite’ Iam sure it paid me $250. I 

refer ‘“Cerealite”’ as a top-dressing to 

itrate Soda even if the goods were the 
same price. 
Yours trul 


y 
J. W. BTEPHENSON. 
November 1, 1905, Mr. Stephenson still uses 
“Oerealite” in large quantities. 


Sell Nursery Stock! 


Reliable men wanted to canvass for sale of 
Trees, etc. Good chance to get into a busi- 
ness that pays well, and is permanent. Some 
with us over 2 years. ust be reliable, 
sober, industrious and well recommended. 
Prefer sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co,, 


Pomona, N. C. 
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Established 1869. 400 Acres. 
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That is the title of our new 216 page book. It 
telis everything anybody could possibly want to 
know about the silage subject. You can’t think 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 

Al) about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
make things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricultural Colleges. Wehave always 
sold the book for 10 cents, but for a limited 
time, toany reader who wi!! ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send a 
Copy free. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG, GO., 
Salem, Ohia. 
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ticle of commerce, but we should be 
charitable toward it. When we con- 
sider its raising and selling—for it 
is raised by the negroes and the 
mules and gambled on by the specu- 
lators—so you see “evil communica- 
tions corrupt good morals,” and this 
applies beautifully to cotton. I have 
plowed, hoed, picked, ginned and sold 
this staple, yes, and have held it, 
and when the price of it reached 16 
cents per pound I held on until it 
went “up” to 11 cents and then sold 
it. I have stored it at 7 cents and 
sold it for 9 cents, and stored it at 9 
cents and sold at 7 cents; and I 
suspect many of my brother farmers 
have had the same lovely experience. 
But still we are living and driving 
on and making ready to buy more 
guano and plant more cotton, and I 
want everybody to reduce the acreage 
this year except myself; I want to 
make a big crop and get a good price. 
So here we go, repeating the same 
old sad experience for the past forty 
years. Mr. Lincoln said vou could 
not fool all the people all the time. 
but we farmers are still trying it. 


By the way, I reduced one-half 
twenty years ago, and have no dispo- 
sition to go back to the old system 
of all cotton. I am told that when 
Governor Alleorn was Governor of 
Mississippi he wag working four 
thousand acres in cotton in the valley 
of the Mississipni and his constitu- 
ents wanted to petition the Legisla- 
ture to change his name from All- 
corn to All-cotton. That will applv 
to our farmers this year, I am 
afraid; but as Mr. Rainey said in the 
last Progressive Farmer, farmers had 
better plant for 7 cents, and if you 
can get 10 cents, then vou will he 
vleased. TI think he is a level-headed 
farmer. 


You know that Calhoun said in the 
United States Senate that eotton was 
king, and indeed it has made us far- 
mers its most abject slaves. T read 
all IT see in the papers on cotton. 
Volume upen volume has been filled 
with statistics, but the best sneech 
that T have read on the subject was 
that made by John Temple Graves 
in the New Orleans convention of the 
Southern Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Jt was grand and eloquent 
and no figures nor statistics in it? 


Tl give mv brother farmers a few 
firures to think about. For the last 
thirty-five vears, beginning in 1870 
and 1871, the average price has been 
10 cents, the highest in 1872 when it 
reached 20 cents. and the lowest in 
1898-1899 when it went down to @ 
cents. These are New York. prices 
and taken from the Manufacturers? 
Record. I sold some in Charlotte 
for 4%4 cents. The smallest crop wae 
in 1871, and was 2.974.351 hales: the 
largest cron was in 1904, which wac 
13,639,000 bales. The smallest acre 
age in 1871, which was 8.911.000: the 
largest acreage in 1904, which wac 
32,000,000, 

The earliest bloom ever reported 
m Mecklenburg County was on Thine 
12. 1880. by W.- M. Mathews, Esa. 
one of our good Providence farmers, 
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people do love to get and spend the 
money, but we should make it entire- 
ly a surplus crop. Reduce the acre- 
age by raising all the home supplies, 
improve the tillage, handle it better 
and take better care of it until you 
get ready to sell it, and do not hold 
it when the price is high nor sell it 
when the price is low. Do not sell all 
the crop in two or three months, bu! 
spin it out and sell all through the 
year. Try to keep out of debt, raise 
evervthing you need at home and 
then you are not forced to sell on a 
low or declining market. Remember 
the small crops bring the most money 
to the producers, and the most profit 
and the best living is in diversified 
farming: but I am in hopes we have 
learned that lesson, for sad experi- 
ence has taught it to us so repeated- 
ly that we should not forget it. 
with the Cotton Association, through 
its faithful and ever zealous repre- 
sentatives, Messrs: Jordan and C. C. 
Moore, hammering down the acreage. 
and the bears now hammering down 
the price, we will all fall in line and 
achieve a great victory in the end. 
W. FE. ARDREY. 
R. D. 2, Fort Mill, S. C. 





Inquiries From South Carolina. 
IT have been a subscriber for The 


Progressive Farmer for nearly a 
year, and think it grows better each 
week, ° 
(1) I would like to see in the 
paper something on planting clover 


| for grazing in Eastern South Caro- 


lina on fine upland: when and how. 
auantity seed per acre, and kind of 
fertilizers. 

(2) Who ean T address for infor- 
mation regarding sale of mistletoe 
for decorations for next season ? 

(3) Where can I get essence of 
smoke for meat so that it will not 
have to be hung up to smoke in the 
old wav? 

(4) Who ean T address to find out 
shout organizing a Tobaceo Associa- 
tion, such as exists in Virginia and 
North Carolina for protection of the 
farmers against the trusts? 

Long live The Progressive Far- 
mer. R. J. ROGERS. 

Mullins, S. C. 


[We refer the first and second in- 
oniries to our readers. The Extract 
of Smoke is made by FE. Krauser & 
Bro., Milton, Pa. Full information 
as to the Tobaeco Association thay 
he had by addressing S. C. Adams. 
President, Red Oak, Va.—Kditors.] 





Each issue of The Progressive 
Farmer becomes more _ interesting. 
and could it eo into the home of 
every farmer throuchout the land, its 
mAnence would he inealenlable. not 
ovly to this generation. bunt to those 
vet unborn. May von .be spared 
manv years vet to earrv on your 
rood wor of elevating the farmers 
to that hicher nlane of snecess —Dr. 
Will Ro Crawford. Oak Glen, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 
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Hallock a Weeder 


Kills weeds, stirs top 
coil,makesdust mulch, 
Preserves Moisture. 
Only cultivation néed- 
ed from start to 
finish. Seeder 
Attachment in- 
sures uniform 
sowing and right 

.” covering for 
Seeds. Sows from 2 to 30 quarts to the acre. 
Ask for Book of Field Scenes showing weeder 
at work. Manufactured only by us. 


KEYS TONE 
Cultivator Attachment 


for Sulky, Riding, Walki g or Two Row Culti- 
vators. Runs on the : 
row, where shovels can- , 
not reach. Uncovers 
corn, stirs soil, kills 
weeds. Great cultiva- 
tor feature. 

Write for descriptive 
circulars. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co,, 
1563 N. BEAVER ST., YORK, PA. 


THE FIRST 


Hartman Stockade Woven 
Wire Fence 
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Ever built was erected 17 years ago and is still in 
use as durable and strong as when first put up. 
The Hartman is a perfectly woven wire fence that 
is strong enough to keep in the maddest bull and 
fine enough to keep out the chickens. It is made 
of the best quality galvanized steel wire and con- 
tains much more material than fences more cheap- 
ly constructed. That’s why it lasts so long. 
your dealer doesn’t handle it, write for catalogue 
and prices. Address 
GLEN MFG. CO., 104 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hart- 
man Flexible Wire Mats.and Glen Steel Mat. 
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Alow wagon 
ata low sans. 
Handy for 
mthe farmer. 
Will carry a 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on ay farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. An coag nb oy an 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, Ill. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
aL 


uit Trees, Raspbe Plants, etc, Every 
Shing oe the Fruit Grower. Send today for 

atalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 
man Heights, Tenn. 
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FIGHTING THE TOBACCO TRUST. 





Rich and Powerful as it is, it Cannot Make a Plug or Cigarette Unless the 
Tobacco Farmer Furnishes Raw Material—Farmers Must Organize and Com- 


pel Fair Prices 


Messrs. Editors:@ Fredom and a 
free country are synonymous terms 
with Americans, and the American 
people claim they are in favor of 
freedom and opposed to one-man 
rule. This may be so in regard to 
political matters and in the Govern- 
ment of State, but there is a slavery 
that is fast binding itself around the 
farmers—and especially the tobacco 
farmers—that is worse than political 
slavery. That is financial slavery, 
and it is brought about by the one- 
man power in pricing tobacco. 

If one nation wants to control an- 
other it first tries to control its com- 
merce, its financial life. When this 
is done the only recourse is revolu- 
tion and this is brought about. by 
organization. And it is the same way 
with the different classes and ‘condi- 
tions of people. The man who holds 
the power as the President of the 
American Tobacco Company to price 
every pound of tobacco raised by the 
farmers and also every pound used 
by the consumers, has a power that 
is more dangerous to the tobacco far- 
mers than the power the crowned 
heads of England held over the Ameri- 
ean people when George Washingto: 
organized his weak forees to fight 
against the one-man power of Eng- 
land for financial as well as political 
freedom. The American farmers, 
with financial ruin staring them in 
the face (being taxed to death by the 
King of England) and the love of 
freedom burning in their breasts, 
rallied to their leader. Then by or- 
ganization, and enduring many hard- 
ships, they secured for themselves 
and their country what they thought 
would be financial as well as political 
freedom. 

But not so. 

There has arisen one in our midst 
whose power is greater to oppress the 
American tobacco farmers than the 
crown of England ever was. I refer 
to the President of the American 'To- 


baeco Company and_ his organiza- 
tion. 
Brother tobacco farmers, what 


shall we do? Shall we willingly sub- 
mit as we have been doing-for several 
years and wear out our lives and the 
lives of our children, working for 
the rulers of the American Tobacco 
Company—or shall we assert our- 
selves and show that we are worthy 
sons of our noble Revolutionary an- 
cestors by instituting a revolution to 
free ourselves from the tax levied up- 
on us and our children / 


I don’t mean a revolution by force 


plug or make one cigarette without 
the raw material that we raise? 

Then who holds the key to the gitu- 
ation ? 


_ The farmers—if they will only use 
at. 

I believe this is a case in which we 
should fight the devil with fire—meet 
organization with organization. 

Sometimes the old farmer can 
learn useful lessons from the young, 
and the old in years can gain wisdom 
by watching the babe. A man who 
had been traveling in Australia about 
two years ago told me of an incident 
in regard to a colony of Chinese to- 
bacco farmers, from which I think 
we bright tobacco farmers, with our 
long experience in raising and sell- 
ing tobacco, can learn a useful les- 
son. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany induced a colony of Chinese to 
go to Australia to raise tobacco, 
thinking as there would be no com- 
petition they would get the tobacco 
at their own price, and while the 
Australian tobacco is inferior to that 
raised in this country, they offered 
them an average of seven cents per 
pound—about the same they have 
been getting the crop in this country 
for. But Mr. Chinaman & Co. were 
not satisfied with that price and they 
put their heads together and decided 
they must have fourteen cents for 
their tobaceo, and went into a resolu- 
tion that they would never sow an- 


other seed until they got it. The 
American Tobacco Company was 


used to farmers resoluting, so they 
waited, expecting to get tobaceo at 
their own price as they have been 
getting ours. But time came-to be- 
gin preparation for another crop, 
and Mr. Chinaman was still fishing 
and the American Tobacco Company 
come to the conclusion that the 
Chinaman’s resolution meant some- 
thing, and it was toetheir interest for 
them to continue to raise tobacco. 
So they bought it and paid the four- 
teen cents demanded. 

Now, brother farmers, the Ameri- 
ean Tobacco Company is as much in- 
terested in our raising tobacco as 
they are in the Chinaman in Austra- 


lia. Then why not take a lesson from 
him and sect a living price on this 


erop when made, and let them know 
that we will not plant any more until 
they are willing to pay a living price 
for what we have? They will be 
bound to give it. as the are bound to 
have our bright tobaeco or close their 
business—and they love money too 
much for that. 

Tlow did the Tobacco Trust get 





and arms, such as our fathers use: 
when they freed themselves from 
England. 
ers, if we would free ourselves from 


the elutches of the Tobacco Trust, | 


there is a battle to be fought. We 
must fight with organization, stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, laying aside 
all selfishness, remembering we are 
all brother farmers fighting for the 
same purpose and that upon our ef- 
forts depends the financial and social 
existence of our homes. 7 

I have heard some tobacco farmers 
say there is no use fighting the To- 
bacco Trust; they have too much 
money. Yes, brother farmers, I ad- 
mit they have got money; great 
stacks of money. J saw in a paper a 
few weeks ago that the great crowned 
head of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany admitted in a law-suit he was 
having in New Jersey that he was 
worth fifteen million dollars, besides 
the many million held by his’ associ- 
ates. But with all their millions they 
cannot run their business without 


3ut brother tobacco farm- | 


! 





tobacco. Did you evr stop to think 
that they cannot manufacture one 


their strength? By organization 
Then how shall we get. -trong enoug!, 
to compete with them? By organiza 
tion. 

I have no statistics at hand to prove: 
it, but I venture the assertion that 
there is more capital employed in 
raising tobacco than there is in man- 
ufacturing it, and if the farmers wil 
organize and stand together as the 
trust does, they would have a com- 
pany strong enough to protect them- 
selves against the Tobaceo Trust or 
anv other trust. 

What say you, brother farmers? 

G. L. ALLEN. 

Granville Co., N. C. 











Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 
Watermelon Seed. 


Only Pure Strain in United States. Care- 
fully selected. Kept PURE thirty-fiveyears. 
No other bs gs, A grown on plantation of 1,500 
acres. PURE SEED IMPOSSIBLE WHERE 
DIFFERENT KINDS ARE GROWN. 1 oz., 
15c.; 2 028., 20c.; 4 0z8., B5c.; 44 Ib., 60c.; 1 Ib. $1,; 
5 lbs , $4.60, delivered. Remit registered let- 
ter or money order. Send for Seed Annual. 
Manual on melon culture given with each 


—- M. I. BRANCH, 


tools. 
work and do it well. 


seem to become. 


friends. 





coinplete line of tools. 








and knives of all kinds. 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


“Old Friend Tools” 


Every man feels a certain pleasure in the use of good 
He knows that he can depend upon them to do their 
In time a man will become attached 
to a good tool as to an old friend, so in sympathy do they 


Keen Kutter Tools are the kind of tools that become old 
They are the dependable, long-service kind. 

There is neither economy or satisfaction in using poor 
tools, they are brittle and break easily, or they are soft and 
require constant sharpening, and they finally have to be 
discarded long before good tools would be worn out. 

There is economy and satisfaction in buying Keen Kutter 
Tools because every Keen Kutter Tool is the best that brains, 
money and skill can produce. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been the standard of America 
for 36 years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind ever given toa 
The name Keen Kutter covers a 
complete line of tools so that you may buy any kind of tool 
with assurance of absolute satisfaction. 

When, for instance, you buy a bit be sure to get one 
bearing the Keen Kutter name. 
terns, highest quality of steel, finest finish and with long 
cutting lips, insuring long life. 

Ht Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: 
HW Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, 
wl Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, 
Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn 
Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, 
Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us 
and learn where to get them. Send for Tool Booklet. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 





Made in all leading pat- 








SE hai 


a sheen 














298 Broadway, New York. 








N. JACOB! HARDWARE CO, 


Wilmington, N. C. Distributing Agt. N. C. 





Scatters the Guano in- 
stead of putting in 
small stream. Bal- 
anced Load Makes 
Light Running. Vo 
Cogs and- Chains. 
Nothing to get out of 
fix. Large Hopper. 
Sows any Quantity. 
No Waste Around 
Stumps and Ends. 
Simplest and Strong- 
est Distributor on the 
Market. Awarded 
Diplomas Everywhere 
Exhibited. Have your 


“pester «. Dealer write 


- J.D. WEED & G0,, SAVANNAH, 


Distributing Agt. Ga. and Fla. 





\J- C. COVINGTON, PATENT OWNE®. Clio, S. C. 





126 Bushels of Corn on One Acre, 


I have for sale a limited quantity of Hast 
ings and Battle’s Prolific Corn, carefully saved 
for seed and Pg neared —— Also Pride 
of Georgia and Mortagage Lifter Cotton-seed 
both big boll variety. Also Prolific Mote seed 
and Allen Long Staple. 

On one acre of land last year the under- 
signed raised one hundred and twenty-six 
bushels of corn, having used Hastings Pro- 
lific. Two bales of cotton per acre were also 
raised by using Mortgage Lifter and The 
Pride of Georgia cotton-sede. 

For prices on the above mentioned seed and 
how results were obtained, address 


L. F. LUCAS, 





Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 


LUCAMA, - NORTH CAROLINA. 





SPRING PLANTED TREES, 


Just before the spring growth starts is one 
of the best seasons to plant freshly dug 
FRUIT, SHADE, and ORNAMENTAL trees. 
They start to GROW AT ONCE, and do not 
lose Vitality as they do when dug in the fall 
and kept over five or six months before 
growth can start. This is common sense. 
We have a large stock that can be dug and 
shipped on short notice. 


John. A. Young, Prop. 
GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


Greensboro, - - N.C. 
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Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


The lather from cheap, common soap is thin, harsh 
and quickly drying. If used for shaving it burns and ir- 
ritates the face. The lather from Williams’ Shaving Soap 
is rich, thick, creamy and emollient 
It makes easy work for the razor 


and it keeps the face comfortable and 
healthy. Which do you choose? 















Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 
(enough for 50 shaves). 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps an 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks.--Sold every- 

f where. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 













For Your Family and Your Horse 


The Best Antiseptic Known. 
TRY IT FOR 


Sprains, Swellings 
and Enlargements. 
Price, 26c., 50c. and $1.00. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 





















“T would not take 960.00 fer the Corm Attachment to 
my Oole Planter.”—J. B. Hough. ‘ 


“lI would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
eould not get and 
other.”—Edward 
Scholtz. 


THE 


Cole 


PLANTER 


Wow. 2 . 





Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG.GO. —Gharlotte, N. G. 


* > a 
PIONEER GUARANTEED i 
NU 








No Smoke House. Smoke meat with - 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Bd om shor ect, ve delision vee 

cular. E. Krauser & Bre, loon. fs. 





All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—true 
to mame—pure bred and 
heavy crop producers, Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 
list. We save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
Established 1965, 


GUARAN- 


hscbowt a 
$5,000 fant nero 


500 FREE COURSES 
ERT Board at Cost. Write Quick: 
ORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Meron. Ra, 














“WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on Public 


Affairs. 
Humbug. caine. The head of the New York 
se apo ae City Health Department recently 


By a vote of 8 to 7 the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has cut out the 
appropriation of $240,000 for seed 
for free distribution. Now 1s time 
for Congress to stop the free seed 
graft that has been going on for lo, 
these many years. How many people 
have been benefited by this free dis- 
tribution of seed? The intention of 
the Government sending seed to the 
farmers over the country was good, 
but the plan has been so abused that 
next to nothing of benefit has 
been derived from it. The cost 
has been not only $240,000 per 
so abused that next to nothing of 
benefit has been derived from it. The 
cost has been not only $240,000 per 
year for seed alone, but look at the 
extra expense incurred in handling 
them. The beneficiaries so far have 
been the seed houses, the extra num- 
ber of clerks and officials necessary 
to carry on the work, and the rail- 
roads for hauling them.—Smithfield 
Herald. 

* * *% 
The Dispensary Still in Tact. 


The dispensary bill still reigns in 
South Carolina. During the session 
of the Legislature, which adjourned 
last week, the House passed a bill for 
the abolition of the dispensary, but 
the Senate steadfastly opposed any 
attempt to do away with this insti- 
tution, but proposed certain schemes 
for its reformation which, in turn, 
were defeated in the House. And so 
the Legislature finally adjourned, 
leaving the dispensary just as it has 
been, with only change in the person- 
ne] of its managers. In Kentucky 
the Legislature has passed an act 
establishing local option, giving 
towns above the sixth class the right 
to determine the question of prohi- 
bition for themselves apart from the 
eountries.—Neehville Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

et + 
Vardaman Again. 

Of the publie men of the country 
who persist in making fools of them- 
selves, Governor Vardeman of Mis- 
Sissippi is the most energetic. In 
furtherance of the views of this 
crank, a resolution has been intro- 
duced in the Senate of Mississippi 
providing that the children of men 
who fail to pay their poll-tax when 
due shall be debarred from the pub- 
lic schools. The purpose is to keep 
the negroes out of school, and would 
of course keep many of the poorer 
whites out. This measure is a product 
of unsound reasoning and a good 
deal of plain hog nature.—Monroe 
Journal. 

* & 
Attacking Patent Medicine Frauds in Con- 
gress 


It is gratifying to see that a South- 
ern Congressman, and a North Caro- 
linian, Representative E. Y. Webb, is 
the leader in the Lower House in the 
fight against patent medicine frauds. 
Mr. Webb’s bill does not require the 
publication of the ingredients of any 
medicine unless it is found to con- 
tain cocaine, morphine, chloral or al- 
cohol. In a strong sotlech on this 
oi i delivered last week, Mr. Webb 
said: 

“Recently a patent medicine con- 
cern advertised that they had con- 
eluded to give the public the con- 
tents of their medicines and assumed 
to print the formula on the pack- 
age. Several different herbs werd 
mentioned, and, at the end of this 
enumeration, are the three letters 
‘ete. A board of pharmacy analyzed 
thie medicine and diseovered that the 
‘éte.’ covered 3.76 ner cent of eaeaina 
—death-dealing, habit-forming Co- | 





wrote a Protective Association that 
he desired to call attention to the 
fact that a much-advertised article 
contained a large per cent of cocaine, 
saying that a pitiable case had come 
under his knowledge recentiy of a 
former bright lawyer with whom he 
had done business. The lawyer had 
had a bad cold for a long time and 
had tried many remedies to stop it. 
One day he saw an avertisement of 
this cure and took it. He now says 
he knows the stuff is killing him, but 
he cannot stop using it. 

“Many consumptive cures contain 
drugs in the form of opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine and chloroform, which 
not only do not stop the progress of 
the disease, but oftentimes hasten it. 
One consumption cure is known to 
contain chloroform and prussic acid, 
and there is no warning on the bottle 
that it contains deadly poisons. Mor- 
phine is the most constituent of a 
famous cough syrup. In Cincinnati 
the death of a little child was caused 
by a dose of this cough syrup. An- 
other case of poisoning from this 
syrup is registered in Indiana. The 
child died in convulsions after seven- 
ty-two hours. It had taken an over- 
dose. The mother no doubt had left 
the bottle lying around carelessly be- 
cause there is nothing to indicate 
that it contained a deadly poison. 
Another cough syrup is known to 
contain morphine and _ hydrocyanic 
acid.” 

Whether or not Congress take up 
Mr. Webb’s plan, it can be adopted 
by State Legislatures, and we shall 
urge its passage and enforcement in 
every State in our territory. 


Single Comb White Leghorns, ====0F*: 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, ,(BUuTMORE.). 


COTTON VALLEY FARM, Trboro, N. C. 




















Dairy Cows for Sale ! 


I will offer for sale at the Dulin Farm, 3 
miles east of Statesville, to the highest bid- 
der. on the 28th day of March, 20 Grade 
Jersey Cows—well bred and of good butter 
record. Gentle and easy to handle. 


a 
Dulin Farm, 
Box No. 10, Statesville, N. C., R. F. D. 1. 


ARLEIGH FARM 


Registered Berkshires. 











20 cholee Pigs for sale from Kate |? 
No. 76022, and Arleigh’s Queen, No. 80224. 


PRICE $5.00. 
Try one and get a bargain. 


J. W. TERRY, Route 1, Cedar Grove, N. C. 








Piedmont Poultry Pens. 


Eggs for hatching from B. P. Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. Games. 
Eggs $1.35 per setting of 13, or $2.00 per 26. 


P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


EGGS FOR SALE! 


Buff Orpington, Rose and Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, Columbian, Silver 
Laced, Partridge and White Wyandottes. 


G. H. SHOOK, Enufola, N. C. 


Ss. Cc. B. LEGHORNS 
Prize winners, 200 egg strain. Eggs $1.50 per 
16,exprees prepaid in N. OC. ite Wyan- 
dottes, ‘‘Duston Strain,” snow white. Eggs 
$1.50 per 16. Agent for Successful Incubators 
and Brooders. D. 8S. THORNBURG, Cher- 
ryville, N. @. 











for 50c. worth of leading 1906 Novelties 
lOc in Choicest Garden Seeds. $1’s worth 


of Universal Premium Coupons free 
with every order. 
BOLGIANO’S SEED STORE, BALTIMORE. 


§00 Bushels Finest Variety Of 
Norton Yam Potato Slips 


Raised from vines. $2.50 per flour barrel full. 
——_ rice on large orders. World’s 
onder Prolific Corn 26c per ear. 


W. J. Kirkham & Co., 
Seed Store, 1048. Front St., Wilmington, N.C: 
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BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


Occoneechee. 
eee 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 








Fine 


Pigs, 








Eggs for hatching 
from all the 





popular 





strains of Chickens. 





Pekin “Ducks and 
Turkeys and 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 


Bronze 











== ADDRESS == 


Occoneeches Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 








BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. . . .« e 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 

















OAKWOOD FARM.} 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND —— 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 























N OW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 


Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its og ‘ing , 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


s. Cc. White Leghorns. 


First Prize Winners.—Eggs $1.00 for 15, $2.50 
for 45. Registered BERRSHIRE SWINE, 
first prize winners—Biltmore stock. 


R. H. MERRITT, McAdenville, N ©. 


ONE BLACK SEVEN-YEAR OLD JACK 


For sale, Write for particulars, 


D. P. KINCAID, MT HOLLY, 
Gaston County, North Carolina. 








CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIGS, 
FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. 

Also some choice BLACK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN and 8. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
Chickens. 
wae me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 


B. T. 
R. F. D. 2, 


WELBORN, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs. 


$1.00 PER SETTING OF 15 
LARGE BROWN EGGS. 


EYRIE SHIPPING BOXES USED. 
THOMAS P. WHARTON, 


WASHINGTON, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eogs and Pigs 


ORPINGTON PLACE 


Can furnish a limited number of S. C. Buff 
Orpington Kggs from a very select pen head- 
ed by a Cock Imported (from England.) 
beggs at $3.00 per 15. Pen No.2, (Cook Strain 
Cock) at $2.00 per 15. Pen No. 3, flock of 70 
Free Range Buffs at $1.00 for 15. Everything 
guaranteed pure bred. Buff Orpingtons as 
winter layers head the list. 

Poland Ghina Pigs, :pedigreed) at $5.00 for 
a choice 2 to 8 months old pig. 

Orpington Poultry Journal 60c per year. 
We are agents for New Method Incubators 
and Brooders. 


Fay Crudup, Prop. 


Jeffress, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 

















STEEL-TESTED PIT GAMES. 
Bliack Devils, War Horses 


Bred pure and separate from all other 
breeds. All stock guaranteed to be dead 
ame and fighters, Old and young stock 
or sale. Eggs $2.00 per setting. . 

FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 





S. C. Brown Leghorns 


AND FANTAIL PIGEONS. 
Stock and Eggs for sale. FOLDER FREE. 


. St. 1 
JNO. P. GREENE, “North Garolina. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MounT HOLuy, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 


SPANISH JACK 


For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 
deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 


R. H. W. BARKER, 
LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


FOR PURE BRED 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


of the most popular blcod lines. Extra lot 
of bred Gilts for March and April farrow. 
Fine lot of White Holiand Toms. Write us 
for prices, 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., 
MULBERRY,~ - -  THENNESSEE. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 























DAVIS’ BARRED ROCKS 


Won the past show season at the Raleigh 
and Mecklenburg Fairs, and at e 
Monroe, Salisbury and Charlotte Poultry 
Shows—more prizes than all their com- 
petitors. 

Write for show record. Some fine 
Cockerels for sale. 


EGGS $3.00 FOR 13. 
B. S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 
White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular. 
Eggs for hatching—200 fine breeders—Netting, 
$1.50 and $3.00. ~ rg for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 95% points, $6,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at §2 00, $8.00 and $6.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


Barred Buff and White Plymouth ra a | 
Hawkins a strain of Barred Kocks, White Bu 
and Partridge Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, 
Black Langshans, Liane Brahmas, Partridge 
Cochins, White and Brown Leghorns—Prive 
$1.00 tor 15, $2 00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100, 
two-thirds hatch guaranteed or order dupli- 
cated at one half price. A few nice Cockerels 
for sale of different breeds. OAKLAND 
POULTRY FARM, C. J. Wariner, Manager, 
Ruffin, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS. 
$1.00 per setting of 15. 


MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 














FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandottes are good layers 
and sure winners. Eggs $1.60 per Lo 00 
r 60, $6.00 per 100. JNO. H. FLEMING, 
arren Plains, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. -No 
trouble to answer letters. 








SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of youn 

Registered A. J. C. 
C, Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. Ail at “live and let live’ prices. 


Batrcevorg N 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhoad Island Reds. Book orders early. 
Write for circular. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
FARM, West Durham, N. O. 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. lL. FRENCH, Prop. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 
4 ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 














RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth, 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PUKPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South, 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Sc. FOW KE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. O. 








RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
fib; in the West they would cost you from $40 
oO e 


ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM 
SAm’L B, Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


Fox and Wolf Hounds 


of the best English strains in 
America; forty years experi- 
ence in breeding these fine 
hounds for my own sport. I 
now offer them for sale, 


Send Stamp or Catalogue. 
T. B. HUDSPETH, Sibley, Jackson Co,, Mo. 


Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
Sale atall times. Pedigree goes with shi 
ment. Prices in reach ofall. Write me. 

. WRIGHT, BRUSH OREEK, TENR., RB. 














Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Cornish Games, 

Browa and White Leghorns, 
Light Brahmas, 

Bronze Turkeys. 


They have won the Blue Ribborl wherever 
shown. Eggs for sale. Berkshire Pigs $10.00 
each. Jersey Cattle. Pedigrees furnished 
with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, : - CHARLOTTE, N. O. 


BARKED ROOKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 


New blood annualy. Eggs 76c per setting, $4 
hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedford 


ity, Va. 
MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 








Route No. 1, Bedford Gity, Va. 


FARMERS 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale. 


Double Oaks Poultry Farm, 


MRS. Cc. Cc. MOoOOoREB,, 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The breed that lays. Eggs $1.00 for 15, 
$1.75 for 30. No stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P.O. or H,. M.. Order pre- 
ferred. 


Orchard Home Farm, 
VASS, - - - NORTH CAROIANA. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Bred for Utility and Beauty. Eggs $1.00 per 
, $2.50 per 45. 


Otter Peak Poultry Yard, 











@. D. WINGFIELD, Prop., Bedford City, Va. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of Br agp stock 
and best individuals. Our brown Fe ele 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atiantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $3.00 for 80; $6.00 for 108 
after March 20. 


Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 


Cornelia, Ga. 


WHITE OAK FARM, 


SORPAPEL OG Ey Bi re 


White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtone. Register- 
ed Berkshires. Eggs $1.00 to $1.50 for 15. 
From Prize Winning Pen $2.00 to $2.50 for 15, 
Pigs $6.00 to $10.00 registered. Cockerels for 
sale $1.50 to $2.50 choice. Eggs for Incubation 
$5.00 per hundred, can ship now. Satisfase- 
tion guaranteed. 


For Sale! 


Russell Big Boll Prolific Cotton Seed, 
some fine Jersey Heifers, Toulouse Goose 
Eggs and Rouen Duck Eggs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in prices and quality. 


WOODLEY & SON, 
CHERRY, - NORTH CAROLINA, 


FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
for sale, Send stamp 
for Mescriptive price 
list. 














a@ Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN, 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SKT- 

TING OF EGGS “a ‘ 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. CO. 


REGISTERED ANGUS BULL. 


One extra fine imported An Bull 3 
years old, gentle and in condition. No 
finer in the South. A good sire. For 
price, address 


L. @. JONES, 
North 














Tobaceeville, - - Carolina, 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Compas Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Foun er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 


As & Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sprain, Sore Throat, See, it is invaluable. 
very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satistaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, witn full directions for 
its use. (Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








NURSERIES 


J.A.BEAR prop. 
PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 





























Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 















Young Man 


Train for’ Business. 

ere’s room and a good salar 

the banks and big business ek Pr 
for young men with a good sound 
business training anda whole lot of 
energy and ambition. If you are 
ambitious we will furnish you with 
& commercial training that will 
tage you ina position to suecessful- 
y cope with the problems of the 
weern | a i Write our 

arest add-ess for a e 

catalogue—its free. a 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. H 

. ; OUSTON, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, Va. 
CoLuMBuS,Ga. J ACKSONVILLE, FLA. 













‘BOB SCOTT’’ IS HEARD FROM. 


The Man Who Makes Money Farming 
Without Either Cotton or Tobacco 
Writes a Gossipy Letter. 


Messrs. Editors: I was glad to see 
from last week’s Progressive Farmer 
that my friend, C. C. Moore,: thought 
of me in connection with his great 
work for the farmers, and again 
gratified that the Editor of this paper 
should ask me to contribute an arti- 
cle. There have been so many sensi- 
ble articles in The Progressive Farm- 
er that I can add very little to what 
has been said, and if every reader 
would try as hard as I am trying to 
put its teachings into practice, North 
Carolina would soon become a great 
State. For twenty years I have been 
doing the kind of farming your paper 
is urging upon others. I sometimes 
think we, as a class, read too much 
and do too little; in other words, we 
do not put into practice what we do 
read, and many farmers discredit 
what they see in the agricultural pa- 
pers and eall it book farming. 
have read very carefully after the 
writers of The Progressive Farmer 
and I endorse their ideas fully. It is 
just the paper we have been needing 
for years. It is doing great good, 
and no one is prouder than I am to 
see this great awakening among the 
farmers. 

I told you last fall I would ; ‘ve my 
experience with corn sh dding 
against the old way. I have t - facts, 
but have not yet written thc article. 

I took a trip to Mecklenbu. + Coun- 
ty last summer and I was : » pleased 
with the people, and what J] aw, that 
I came home and got right down to 
it and did write an article. I told 
about the good roads, the good people 
and the unity of spirit prevailing 
among the farmers. I wrote of meet- 
ing Capt. S. B. Alexander—the man 
that Mecklenburg will never forget; 
I told of the hospitality of Mr. C. C. 
Moore and his family; had something 
to say of Mrs. Moore’s fine Plymouth 
Rock chickens (she was raised in 
Alamance); noted the popularity of 
our friend, C. C. Moore, with all 
classes and colors (even the babies 
to whom he had been furnishing milk, 
smiled as he passed along the street) ; 
told of how I could track Brother 
Cates over the county by hearing peo- 
ple tell his jokes. By the way, Cates 
is a near neighbor of mine. He is a 
whole-souled, public-spirited man, and 
I will vouch for him in every respect 
—except I won’t say he is the best 
looking man in Alamance County. 
But he is all right. If the farmers 
will do what H. M. Cates, C. C. 
Moore and The Progressive Farmer 
tell them to do, they will not go far 
wrong. Well, when I finished the ar- 
ticle I concluded it would not inter- 
est many people, and would be asking 
too much to publish it, so it went 
into the fire. 


Now Mr. Moore wants me to write 
about how I improve my land and 
how I get along without either of 
the money crops—cotton or tobacco. 
I haven’t the time in this article. I 
read a paper at the State Farmers’ 
Convention, which was published in 
The Progressive Farmer, in which 
I told about these things. Come to 
see me next summer and I can show 
you better than I ean write. We are 
going to hold the Farmers’ Institute 
for Alamance County right out here 
on the farm where we can see. alfalfa, 
corn, clover, peas, stock, ete. We are 
going to have the woman’s depart- 
ment too. A farmers’ institute is 
only half complete without the wives 
and daughters of the farmers. 

But in order to help Brother Moore 
out, I will say that the doctrine of 
diversified farming is right, and I 









necessary for home consumption, 


with a little of each to sell. You will 
not need to raise so much cotton and 
will get better prices for what you do 
raise. This is sound financial doc- 
trines, and I beg you to stand by Mr. 
Moore. I want to assure Mr. Moore 
that my heart is with him, and if 
would have been delighted if I could 
have accepted his invitation to go 
with him to some of the cotton coun- 
ties. But the arrival of the ninth 
boy a few weeks ago, looking after 
the farm, stock, etc., has made it im- 
possible for me to leave home. 
Mr. Editor, you can rest assured 
that there is one farmer trying to 
put your paper’s doctrines into prac- 
tice, and when I do this to my owr 
satisfaction, I will feel like I gught 
to write and tell others what they 
ean and ought to do. 
I received a compliment a few 
years ago that I appreciated, and 
at the same time did not like. Two 
strangers passed my place and’ stop- 
ped and spoke to me. After a few 
minutes one asked me if I was not 
raised in the North. I said no, and 
asked why he inquired. He said, “Be- 
cause our people do not improve their 
farms as you are doing.” A few 
farms over the State improved and 
developed will do more to attraet sub- 
stantial people here than ail the 
agents you ean send to the old coun- 
tries. 

« * * 

There are two articles in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of March Ist that I 
especially endorse. They are practi- 
eal and to the point, and should not 
be overlooked. Mr. Frene.’s article 
on the handling of manure is full of 
good sense. I have for several years 
made a practice of hauling manure 
direct from the stable and applying 
broadcast on land where I thought it 
was the most needed. I keep the 
animals well bedded, sometimes haul 
out in two days, and then again for 
a weck, according as it suits me, and 
according to the condition of- the 
land to be hauled on. Where you 
make much manure this is the only 
economical way to handle it. 

The other article I refer to is by 
Mr. Johnston on poultry. When I 
housed my chickens, it was first lice, 
then cholera. I now house them in 
winter (and this is not necessary in 
this climate where you can have ce- 
dar trees for them to roost in), and 
early in spring make them scatter to 
the trees to roost. I have had no 
lice, no cholera, and can show as 
healthy chickens and as good layers 
as can be found. This is a point well 
taken with Mr. Johnston and goes to 
prove that to be successful with 
poultry in this climate, we do not 
need expensive houses. More chick- 
ens are killed by vermin than any 
other cause, and if we use houses they 
are sure to be neglected in spring 
when the farmer gets busy, and the 
first thing he knows they are dying. 
We are keeping about two hundred 
Plymouth Rocks, and they are doing 
well, and have for several years un- 


der this treatment. 
R. W. SCOTT. 





Alamance Co., N. C. 


FIsH! 


Drop us a card and we will put yon onto 
something with which you can turn your 
a pare green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where be has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap It catches at all seatons—some'! hing 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Il!ustrat- 
se of prices and testimonials for the 

»king. 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


Seed Irish Potatoes For Sale, 


300 barre] bags Main Grown Bliss Pc tatoes, 
at $2 50 per bag; 180 bags, Red Cut Early Ros 














urge you to heed what he says, Raise | 
chickens, cows, horses and everything | 


at $2.35 per bag; 100 bags Burbank at $2.35 an 
60 bags Peerless at $235. These are all the 
best seed for North Carolina soil. Order 
quick. 

A. F. MESSICK GROCERY COoO., 
Winston-Salem, _- Nor:h Carolina. 


Sweet Potatoes, Irish Potatoes, 
Cow Peas, Oats, Etc. 


We offer the foilowing varieties of 1905 crop 
cow peas, re-cleaned, and sacked f. o. b. 


Hickory: 
COW PEAS: 


Mixed, Clays. Blacks, Black Eyed Whites, 
krown Eyed W bites, tron, Red Ripper, Un- 
known Peas. 


Ghoice Seed Sweet Potatoes 
Per Barrel Well Kept: 

















Queens -81.75 
Norton Yams 2.50 
Pumpkin Yams-__.................... 3.00 
Early Red Skins-------------------- 3.00 
Hayti 2.50 
Vineless ts 8.00 
AMBER CANE SEED.--.. $1.00 


JAPANESE BUCKWHFKAT, SEED RYE 
SOJA BEANS. 


MAINE GROWN SEED IRISH POTATOES: 


BLISS TRIUMPH, EARLY ROSE, PEER- 
LESS, BURBANKS, RED ROSE, 
EARLY OHIOS. 


*We are handling nothing but the very best 
of seeds, mostly North Carolina grown, and 
feel sure that we can please you. 

Address Seed Dept. 


HICKORY MILLING CO,, 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A. K.L. Lime Helps Sour, Stiff 
Glay, and Other Soils. 


A special opportunity toenrich your Jand 

rmanently at little cot by the use of a 
ertilizer known as A. K. L. Lime, composed 
chiefly of Oyster Shells ground in the raw 
state Th’s Amoniated and Kainitized Land 
Lime is far superior, much cheaper, safer to 
handle and easier to use than quick lime. 
The lime elements being protected by the 
proper quantities of Ammonia Nitrogen, 
Salt and Animal Matter. Usua'ly one ton 
per acre is sufficient, though a larger 
quantity can be used with excelient resuits. 

sed with distributor or broadcast. Packed 
n 200 lb. bags. 

If you believe that money saved is money 
made then try A. K. L. Lime—your sour 
and stiff clay lands demand it Other soils 
are benefited by it. If your dealer doesn’t 
ar it write us for prices and freight 
rates. 





Factories on Trent River. 


Fertilizer Shell & Bone Co, 


. New Bern, N. C. 
DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 














SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agrec- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost. 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write .. . 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


-—~ an 


LII.—How to Treat Fowls for Cholera. 


Messrs, Editors: 
mild open winter and unusual 
amount of rain fail, there has been 
quite an epedemic of cold and roup 
amongst the feathered tribe. On most 
well regulated farms where the hen- 
house has a good dry floor and solid 
shingles enough on the roof to shed 
water, the chickens are free from 
this trouble, but where the farmer 
is only a half-hearted poultry raiser, 
he allows the hen-house floor to sink 
below the level of the ground out- 
side so that water settles there. As 
to the missing shingles, he ean’t find 
time to tack a few on; will do it 
“some of these days.” He should re- 
member, “that by the streets of By- 
and-by, one arrives at the house of 
Never. But I did not start to write 
a sermon, but to tell 


How to Check a Cold or Cure Roup 


in chickens. If colds should appear, 
give in the morning mash one-half 
grain of muriate of ammonia to each 
bird, and one-quarter grain of ar- 
senite of antimony to every pail of 
drinking water, and you will soon be 
rid of the trouble which, if not check- 
ed, soon develops into roup; and 
while roup remedies are numerous, 
the labor required to “doctor” a sick 
chicken make too eostly to use. Be- 
sides, unless it be a very valuable 
specimen, I should not try to cure 
it, but 
Use the Axe, 


as a bird with a bad ease rarely re- 
covers; and if it does, it is never the 
same, and is more than apt to have 
the disease again during the fall or 
winter, or impart it to its offspring. 
But if you want to try it, a harmless 
and easily applied remedy is a 10 per 
eent ‘solution of permanganate of 
potash. This is well known as a su- 
perior oxidizing ageit, being also a 
disinfectant. Not being poisonous, 
there is no danger in handling it. 
From one-third to three grains is a 
dose for a person internally as an an- 
tiseptic disinfectant, It makes a pur- 
ple solution and eolors anything with 
which it comes in contact. 


A Suggested Treatment. 


A saturated solution from the drug 
store, using two parts of the solu- 
tion on a hundred parts water, and 
the head of the bird, mouth open, is 
plunged into the solution and held 
there for a second or two. The re- 
sult of this immersion is ordinarily 
violent sneezing, which forces the so- 
lution through the nasal passages. 
The same solution may be diluted 
with four times its bulk of water 
and given to the fowls to drink. The 
remedy might be tried, two or thre 
times a day, the only disagreeable 
effects being the appearance of the 
fowl, as the permanganate is not 
easily washed off or removed, but 
that makes no difference if it cures 
the bird and prevents spread of the 
disease, for roup is contagious. 


Roup Often Mistaken for Cholera; How to 
Distinguish Between Them. 


Cholera exists at all seasons. Near- 
ly all diseases, especially indigestion, 
are termed cholera, but more fre- 
quently roup is the disease at fault. 
To distinguish cholera from roup 1s 
the diftieulty with the beginner. 
Roup may last for months; cholera 
“ets in and goes out of a flock in a 
hurry. When cholera gets into a 
Hock there is no sure eure. It is a 
matter of the “survival of the fit- 
test.” A large flock cannot be 
handled with the object of adminis- 
tering medicines, and the birds will 
not eat; in fact, they care for no 
kind of food, but they will drink, 
and drink enormously. The remedy 


‘ust then be given in the water, and |. 


Owing to the] of course, some birds 





will drink more 
than others. 

The best remedy known is to add a 
teaspoonful of liquid earbolie acid to 
each quart of drinking water. It is 
4 polsonous dose, but desperate eases 
require desperate remedies. The 
bodies of all dead birds should be 
burned, and every square inch of the 
ground and buildings saturated with 
a solution of a pound of copperas 
and a pound of bluestone in six gal- 
lons of hot water, with plenty of air- 
slacked lime freely applied after the 
ground is dry. 

Cholera Kills Quickly. 


If the birds linger for three or four 
days, the disease will not.be cholera. 
Watery greenish droppings, great 
prostration and intense thirst are the 
symptoms. (Guard against cholera 
if you do not wish to loose your 
feathered pets. 

“UNCLE JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








Seed Potatoes and Peas. 
Eastern Shore second crep Polaris Puritan 

Early Rose, Holton Rose, «rown J ewel, 

White Bliss, Clark's No. 1, Irish Cobler, 

Bovee. Also Michigan stock, same varieties. 

Special price on Alaska First and Best Peas. 
Cabbage Plants after February 1. 


W. S. Cross & Co., 
SUFFOLK, . . - VIRGINIA 


FENGE imate?" 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selidirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poy 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box72 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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WIN CHESTER 


‘SNUBLACK?’? 


BLACK POWDER SHELLS 


The ‘“‘Nublack’”’ is a grand good shell; 
good in construction, good because it is 
primed with a quick and sure primer, and 
good because carefully and accurately 
loaded with the best brands of powder 
and shot. It is a favorite among hunters 
and other users of black powder shells on 
account of its uniform shooting, evenness 
of pattern and strength to withstand 
reloading. A trial will prove its excellence. 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 
















Every farmer should own a YORK IMPROVED WEEDER. It's the greatest machin 

on the market for getting rid of weeds without injuring the growingcrops. It has every 
advantago of efficiency and economy over all other Serr 
steel teeth, round points, narrow in the body, of great flexibility an@ won't 
break. Noclogging. Frameis made of strong flexible angle steel; handles 
and shafts are adjustable. Size, 734 feet; weight, 85 pounds. Spangler 
Corn Planters and Grain Drille always give satisfaction — durable, 
perfect in operation, cheapest. Write at once for our free catalogue. , ~ 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 N. Queen St., Yorx, Pa. 








have a long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 

=| noother steam engines give such thorough satisfaction. In 
many ~— ie ace ns PR apse we ch sisal. with 
separate bases, for walling, on s uprig orizon etc, 
Leffel Engines are noted for their - 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


quick oe long life and simplicity. Be sure to write for 
_ Cataiog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 








Proved the Best Fertilizer 
By a Record of Twenty Years’ Success 


You are banking on experience when you fertilize with Farmers’ Bone. No 
other fertilizer is so well balanced in the plant food supplied from sowing time to 


harvest. 
crop. 


Don’t take a substitute. 
It is the leading fertilizer of the South. 


Farmers’ Bone has no equal for any kind of 








Works Freely In Any Drill 








It has been proven by over twenty-one years of successive use that 
Fish and Animal matter is superior to any other known ammoniate 


for growing cotton. 


Farmers’ Bone is the fertilizer 





Ze. MADE WITH FISH Se 





1885—250 TONS .- 


»  1890-1,500 TONS \ 
1Is95—12,000 TONS - 
1900—-58,455 TONS 


1905—-130,091 TONS 





BECAUSE 
IT GROWS 
CROPS 


TRADE MARK 





F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


Tarboro, N. C. 


Norfolk, Va. ° 
Columbia, S. C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
$P RR RMIER. 


OFFICE: - 106 West MARTIN STEEET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year $1.00 
Bingle ent rg 6 MONLDE ...cccrcsccccccree 050 
Trial subscrip ion, MMONENS..ccccccccccsccccoece e' 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, March 12 1906. 




















PYIGOS GO-BY’ .00ccccce +200 ccsccccecsvccccccees ce -. 103%4@11 
Prices this date last year ...... coneceeseoccess ery, 
ee errr sebubpnbabeiwvoncucecact 22 


te ad 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 12, 1906 



































Flour—Wwinter patents ...............0++. 4.05 @ $4.25 
as Spring patents 4.25@4.70 
Wheat ............ vie 
Wheat, Southern..... on 
Corn, Sonthern white . 43246 
Oats, No. 2 White............... °, 
Rye, No. 2 71@72. 
Butter, fancy imitation ........ccccccccscsrers 2} @ 22 
Butter, fancy creamery . 29@380 
Butter, store packed 16 @ 16 
Eggs fresh............. 14% 
Cheese, firm ses 14 
Sugar, fine granulated $5 00 


Sugar, coarse STAN WIR CO...ccccescrcrsccccscoee $5.00 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, March 132, 1906 





Peanuts, Prime, N. C., new SOCOSSCOCOCCSSESE SER CEE EEE 60 
“ Extra Prime, N. O., bu....... ey 
“ STE chcstaiieiiniiabierthanmeenteenidtinnnvensece 75@8" 
; Prime, Virginia, DU.....ccccccccsceceeee 40 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu..........- 45 
“ Fancy, Virginia 50 





“ Spanish, new 90 
Corn, white, bu..... tig 
N, CO. bacon, hams new, lb eeeeeosesceesesees 16 

: 4 i 








6 sides BUEN batinssinstbepussvsbwusinies 









































od - shoulders 

IE sak cicsssscenccbanboebsnsvie <reossconessoabanscoevens ol 
Pork hams Seer eereeeeeteSeeeeseeeeeseeee Seeeeeseseocces 8@1 
Eggs. per dozen 15 
Chickens, grown _— 

“ spring 16@ 
Turkeys, live..:.... os 

sad RIPPER cess vsncenveisncsensiveecscacésesns 18@20 
Beeswax 26@27 
Tallow 44@5 
BWEEL POTATOES, DU.....cccccccccrrrrcccccccorersssessssees cesses 
Beef cattle, lb 2@8 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs seemeneunneaennnil 1. 
Rosin, bb] SSOSSSSECESELOCEEB ee eeee Seeeeseseoveseecsee sscousenccenee 
RA SE PATNA Riss ve scnsctiencseseiscecescocsacooosiesseses 12 
Te | es seiseoheesbbeicons Sesbssbes ts 


RICHMOND TOBACCO, 
RICHMOND, VA., March 12, 1906 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 












































Lugs...... «- 450 to 6.00 
Short leaf 6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. -7.00 to 9.00 
Long leatf......... ° e 9.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ......... - 10.00 to 15,00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs...... 4.00 to 5.75 
Short leaf. 6.00 te 7.50 
Medium leaf . 800 to 9.00 
RARTIEE BOIRE siccpsccetccccccnsceccscsscccosccoeses 9.00 to 10.00 
errant 10.00 to 12.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO--REORDERED. 
Smokers—Com mon .......... cccceceee 7-00 tO § 9.00 
Medium 9.50 to 11.50 
Fine eecece Seeceeservesesee « SO CORCCCOOR CCeeCEe .~ 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common SOSOCSSEE CEE EOESER CCE 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium SOSSSOCORceccesreseceeeeeees sececoces 18.00 to 14.00 
yt ae Sstlavaibatianisniinaieiielintet ee 14.50 to 16.00 
Fancy 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillers—Common 7.00 to 8.00 
Medium SCCSSHOOK SSeS ES SEES EEEEES eeeccesee 9.00 to 10.00 
Good...... seoees 10.50 to 11,50 
Fine......... eee eet eseereooee seeeescoosesoocces . 12.50 to 14.00 
WO PPOrTs—COMMOD.....crcorcccreee 14.00 to 16.00 
Me um BOSCO SHS SSSCOS SSS SSSESOE SSCS ESEEEEEE 17.00 to 20.00 
Le 26.00 to 80.00 
Fine.....c.0 COP enncar Seecces eeeescosceeesece eee $2.50 to 87.50 
Fancy eee e ove 40.00 to 45.00 





SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs, common to good.............8 8.00 to $ 6.00 





Lugs = to prime ...... soccooseesee 609 tO 7.09 
Short leaf... rons 26 B00 
Long leaf. oo 853 to 1100 





Wrappers SCOCCOHSTESS SOD uaa *8CCSS CSESOOSOOSOE 12.00 to 20 00 


ERs Reems 


RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., March 12, 1906. 
Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) 8 to 8% 

















Butter, choice family packed, .17 @ 18 
Black Peas $1.15 @§ 1.25 
Blackeye Peas 145 @ 1.60 
Navy Beans, No.1 White_..... 1.60 
Onions 50 @ 60 
Hay No. 1, Timothy ........... 1400 
Hay No. 1, Clover ---..__.--_.... 10.00 @ 11.00 
Live Geese Feathers, lb... 50 @ 55 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb... 40 
SEED. 
Clover, wholesale, per bu-...... 7.75 @ 8.75 
Timoth » wholesale ........... 1.40 to 1.66 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... _1.25 to 1.50 
Buckwheat, per bu -...._... 70 to 8 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Sliced, per lb... 5 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb_. 12 to 18 
Peeled, Dark 9 to 10 
Unpeeled, per lb 4 to 6 
WwoOOoL. 
Tub washed, free of b- rrs__.__. 85 to 87 
Unwashed, free of burrs...ttnna 80 to 81 
Merine, unwashed -__.._.._.___ 20 to @B 
Burry, b to 8c, per lb. leas. 
MEAT, ETO. 


Bacon, Ham, small old ...._.. 16 to 

_ome, large _ last 

es, 6m0 10 to 
Shoulders, smoked .......... 18 














Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 

enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of the 
een, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 
cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Roston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I’ made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 

lanting and cultivation with each order 
for seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell, S. C. 








Barnwell County, - 









(fNCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business Coilege, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Chariotte,N.C. (We aiso 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman-' 
ship, etc., by mail.) 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATKS OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts léss than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 
now ready at $1 50 per setting. MRS. C. C. 
bane ouble Oaks Farm, Charlotte, N. 




















BARRED ROCKS, White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb Brown an 
White Leghorns, Eggs fifteen, $1, thirty, $1.50. 
A. F. NEWTON, Lawndale, N.C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, 15 for $1.00. 
Pullets and Cockerels $1.00 and up. L. 8S. 
INGLE, Burllngton, N. C 


,SEND POSTAL FOR MONEY SAVING 
offers for all kinds of Magazines and News- 

apers. ROBERT FORTENBERRY, Cleve- 
and Mills, N. C. 


THOROUGHBRED Berkshire, Yorkshire 
Poland China and Grade ee 2 Yorkshire and 
Berkshire Sows in farrow. orkshire Service 
Boar and Angora Goats for sale. J. E. COUL- 
TER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


BELGIAN HARES, very fine, trio for $5.00 
or will exchange for any pure bred Hogs. 
oe! BROCK, R. F. D. No. 1, Aurora, 

















FOR SALE—The Honey-Maker, the best 
Bee-box on the market. Write for descriptive 
booklet. 50c offduring March. W. L. WOM- 
BLE, Raleigh, N. C. 


I HAVE THEM—Eggs for hatching from 
thoroughbred Silver Laced and White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. 8S. C. Brown Leghorns and a few 
Eggs from White and Black Minorcas. Price 
o = 15 Eggs. W. E. BARRETT, Farmville, 








WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, 165 for $1.00. 
Pullets and Cockerels $1.00 and up. L. 8, 
INGLE, Burlington, N.C. 


WANTED—Orders for 
Rams and Duroc Jersey 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


PURE BRED FISHEL’SSTRAIN, WHITE 
Plymouth Rock Eggs. Dollar for 15. Ad- 
dress R. T. ALDRIDGE, Burlington, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATs HING—Buff and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks. $l for 15. DIAMOND 
POULTRY FARM, King, N.C 


FOR SALE—Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn for 
sale at $1.40 ag bushel. J. H. HACKNEY, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


WANTED—Nice Ash Timber on _ the 
stump or delivered on cars in logs. State 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & SONS, Man- 
chester, Va. 


CORN AND COTTON SEED FOR SALE— 
Russell Big Boll, Culpepper’s Improved and 
King Cotton Seed, and Cocke’s Prolific and 
Weekley’s Improved Corn, on ear, Grown on 
separate farms and for several years from 
carfully selected seed. B. W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
oe write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
on, e e 





oung Merino 
gs. SAMUEL 























100% POTATO CROP. 





Potato Raising Made Profitable by Iron 
Age Potato Machinery. 


: 7" 
There never was a time when the 


prospects were better for profitable 
potato raising than the _ present. 
There has always been a good de- 
mand for potatoes, usually at very 
fair prices. But even at the best 
prices there was little profit left for 
the grower who relied upon old- 
fashioned methods and make-shift 
tools. There was too great a handi- 
cap of expensive labor, delayeds and 


mistakes. a 
However, none of these conditions 





hamper the farmer who is equipped 
with the Iron Age Potato Machinery 
made by the Bateman Mauufactur- 
ing Company, Box 189, of Grenloch, 
N. J. Their new lron Age Book, 
which they will send free to any ad- 
dress, describes and illustrates a com- 
plete line of special machinery for 
planting, cultivating, spraying and 
digging potatoes, showing the full 
detail of construction and method 
of operation. 

The Iron Age (Improved Robbins) 
Potato Planter is admitted to be the 
only planter that will do absolutely 
perfect work. No doubles; no misses. 
Plants and covers seed at any de- 
sirable depth and spacing. Has Fer- 
tilizer Attachment. The rapid op- 
eration of this machines makes it 
possible to plant the entire crop 
while the weather conditions are fa- 
vorable. 

The No. 80 Iron Age Riding Culti- 
vator is specially adapted to the cul- 
tivation of potatoes. It has no su- 
perior in adaptability to varying crop 
and soil conditons. 

The Iron Age Four Row Sprayer 
is an implement that entirely pre- 
vents losses from bugs and blight. 
This machine is very rapid in opera- 
tion, spraying four rows at a time. 
An automatic pump furnishes pres- 
sure necessary to apply the spray in 
the form of a fine mist, making it 
doubly effective as well as economi- 
eal. Thoroughly adjustable. 

The cut shows the Iron Age Pota- 
to Digger. It was operated last year 
in sixteen different States under 
varying crop and soil conditions with 
entire success. May be operated as 
a low-down digger, or with elevator 
and shaker atttachment. An unusual 
feature of its work is that it does 
not cut or bruise the potatoes in dig- 
ging. This is a very important point 
in the digging of the early crop. 


The New Iron Age Book, showing | 


as it does, the way to better methods 
and greater profits in potato culture, 
should be in the hands of every far- 
mer. It also shows a full line of 
Garden Cultivators, Wheel Hoes, 
Horse Hoes, Fertilizer Distributors, 
ete. 

Send your address to the Bateman 








Manufacturing Co., Box 189, Gren- 
loch, N. J., and a copy will be fur. 
warded free of charge. 





Differ. nt Kinds of Engines 





Different kinds of engines are use! 
‘or different purposes and with goo) 
reasons. Generally speaking, | five 
kinds will cover the wants of th 
people. We make three of them. 

There is, first, the plain slide valve 
engine for saw mills, the smaller 
grist mills, smaller cotton ginneries 
and the like. The are simple in con- 
struction and can be operated by: un- 
skilled labor. 

Then comes the demand for a 
heavy duty machine for 
mills, and other wood-working plants, 
the larger grist mills and ginneries 
aud - stationary saw mills. These 
must be simple, strongly built with 
extra heavy fly -wheels to insure 
steady motion. 

Next is the high speed automatic 
for electric lighting, the best grade 
of flour mills and such like purposes 
where great economy and the strict- 
est regulation of speed is demanded. 

The demands are all met by our 


planing 


| Liddell-Tompkins, Liddell-Chambers 


and Liddell-Automatic, in the order 
named. 

The other two kinds are smal] ma- 
chines on wheels for threshing ma- 
chines and shredders and_ the large 
Corliss type for cotton mills. These 
we do not make, but our automatic 
engines go into the mils to drive 
their lighting machines which should 
not depend upon the large engine. 

We also make up-to-date ginning 
outfits, saw mills, pulleys, shafting, 
ete. 

Write to us. 


LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GAIN ACRES 


oF clearing that stumpy piece 
of land THE HERCULES 
Stump Puller peg any stump. 

labor and money. 


— pag se 
Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg. Co, Dent. p34 . Centervilie.ia. 













Every farmer write to B. W. 


COT- Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of #his 


Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 
of seed. Quick maturing and will 
make three bales per acre. It 


costs you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
hundreds to you. 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See our 
circular, ‘‘H°w to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.”’ Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Semd your order direct to origina- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2 50 bushel. 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Ccheraw, S. C.!] 








progressive 





BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 


BEFORE YOU BUY A LEVEL 


write for descriptive circulars of the BOSTROM IM- 
PROVED FAR 
up-to date instruments that any one can use. Recom- 
mended by ——— men of repute and by the most 
armersof the country for Terracing, Irriga- 
lion, Drainage and Building purposes. 
Price $10.00 and $20.00 including Telescope, Tripod and 
Rod. Without Telescope $5.00. 


and BUILDERS LEVELS. Practical 


26 W. Alabama &St., Atianta, Ga. 








THE MEGE SAW MILLS 
Chea —Patent 


OUR PLANERSare made Solid and Inserted Toots 
Best, of best materials and Saws in stock and sold ¢° 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try Factory prices. 
9 yoy Works them. Mfd. by Write for eur Catalogue co) 
. SALEM IRON WORKS KE 
Winston-Salem, N.C. @ . Winston-Salem, mC. WN SALAM ee 


Write for Our New Catalogu 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


‘* Hear My Dollies’ Prayer.’’ 








Accompanied by a drawing that is 
entirely appropriate, a poem by Bur- 
gess Johnson, with the above title, is 
printed in Everybody’s Magazine for 
March. The drawing shows a sweet 
little girl in her night gown, bowing 
at the bedside. Beside her are her 
four little dollies, one with eracked 
head, and one with knees that will 
make no attempt to bend. But why 
try to explain, when the poem does 
it so beautifully: 


O Lord, I pray Thee, hear my dollies’ 
prayer, 
And teach them how to ask for 
what is right; 
But if it’s going to give You extra 
care, 
Then You might skip my blessings 
for to-night. 
Please make them all more loving 
and polite; 
I pray Thee not to let their covers 
tear, 
But keep their sawdust stuffing out 
of sight, 
And please help Anne to grow a 
head of hair, 
I wish poor Bella’s knees were made 
to bend, 
IT truly am as sorry as ean be. 
I hope that You won’t mind, and 
that You’ll send 
The blessings that each dolly asks 


of Thee. 
And, Lord, I pray that You will just 
pretend 
This is my dollies talking, ’stead 
of me. —Robesonian. 





An Animal that Lived When the World 
was Young. 


Prof. Henry F. Osborn, of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, of New York, who planned and 
directed the mounting of the gigan- 
tic skeleton of the Dinosaur-Bronto- 
saurus, placed on publie exhibition 
there, has made one of the most note- 
worthy contributions to science of re- 
cent times. For the first time the 
world has a realistic glimpse of the 
actual size and appearance of the 
mighty beast which roamed _ the 
primeval marshes of western Ameri- 
ca and other parts of the globe, dur: 
ing the Age of Reptiles, estimated 
to have been from three to twelve 
million years ago. It was one of the 
largest animals that ever lived to 
walk on four legs, being nearly sixty- 
seven feet long and fifteen and a half 
feet high. The tail measured thirty 
feet in length and the neck eighteen 
feet; the body weighed about ninety 
tons. 

As a fossil “find” this surpasses al! 
others in existence. As an object- 
lesson of the story of the rocks of 
the past ages, it is far more im- 
pressive to the young than volumes 
of text-book reading. To the children 
especially it has proved a wonder of 
wonders. Groups and school classes 
flock to the New Dinosaur Hall, 
viewing with astonishment the huge 
monster, whose skeleton form towers 
above their heads. The word “dino- 
saur” means, literally, “mighty liz- 
ard:” and “brontosaur” “thunder liz- 
ards.” 

In form and appearance the bron- 
tosaurs were quite unlike any living 
animals, and are remotely related to 
the lizard family. They had a long, 
thiek tail like the lizards and eroco- 
diles; a leng flexible neck like the 
ostrich: a thiek. short, slab-sided 
hody; straight, massive,’ post-like 
limbs, suggesting the elephant, and 
® remarkably small head for the size 

* the heast. The ribs and limb and 
tai] bones are exceptionally solid and 
heavy, while the vertebrae of the 

eck, neck and tail. on the contrary, 

lightly constructed. The ribs are 
lf a foot wide, a number of them 
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The Way to Get Ready for Harvest N 


It is not enough to e7ow a good crop. You know the line—the six leading makes of 
You have to harvest it, before you get your harvesting and haying machines, used wherever 
aa : grain and grass are grown: 
i isan sag ts now depend very largely upon Champion, Deering, McCormick, 
he way vou harvest it. qT: 
- Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano. 


A worn-out harvesting machine, or one that is ' 
not very good, even when new, may delay you long ‘ oo? harvesting and haying machines cannot 
: e made. 


enough and waste enough grain, to turn your profits 
As good harvesting and haying machines cannot 


into loss. 
It is a mighty poor policy to grow a good crop | be made w#thout such facilities as the International 
of grain and then let a part of it rot in the field. Harvester Company possesses. 
It does not take a great deal of waste to eat up Such facilities are made possible ov/y through 
all your profits. the co-operation of the manufacturers of these sev- 
It may be only a spoonful of grain at a time | eral lines of machines. 
but it counts. It is co-operation which enables them to produce 
Don't waste. from forest and mine their own raw materials—and 
You can’t afford it, and there is no necessity | thus be independent of uncertain and fluctuating 
for it. markets. Acting together, they own, control and 
Get ready for a frofitable harvest. operate their own coal and iron mines, their own 
Do it now, while you have time. coke-ovens and steel mills, their own lumber camps 
Here is the way: , andsaw mills. They not only get their raw materi- 
Go to an International Harvester Company |! als of first quality, but what is of equal importance 
of America dealer and ask him for a catalogue of | they get them when they want them. 
the machine he handles. It is co-operation which enables them to main- 
He will be pleased to give you the book—and tain experimental shops where every effort is made 


you will be pleased to get it. to perfect the principle and improve the design of 
He will be pleased to show you the machiuc— the Inte:mational Linc. 


and “ee or a pepe ~ see it. a "1 It is the great demand is their machines which 
ou will find the book extremely handsome, we enables them to equip their factories with every pos- 

illustrated with good pictures, interesting from start sible facilitv for naeine machines of the iaiiest 

to finish and full of good, common sense about excellence—factories and workmen which could not 

ee sesh sinew ; i tact 94 by mel possibility be maintained to supply a small 
ut more important, you wlll find a good Nar- demand. 

vesting machine. It is this demand which enables them to main- 

That is what you are mostfinterested in for that | tain agencies almost everywhere where grain is 
—_ apse ua cents to song ” grown—convenient to you—convenient to buy—con- 

e take 1t that you want a harvesting machine venient to secure repair parts. 

—that you can depend upon to see you through The fact that so many farmers cannot be persuad- 
the harvest without break or delay; ; ed to buy any other,—the fact that so many farm- 

—that will save you the greatest amount oftime | ¢- continue to buy them,—the fact that they are 
and labor and worry and trouble in the busy har- | considered the standard wherever grain is grown in 
vest days; , every part of the world is sufficient indication of 

__—that will harvest the i have grown | their reputation and their reliability. 
with the least possible waste; : . We don’t believe that vou will be willing to lIct 

—that will not go to pieces after cutting a few harvest time approach without knowing more about 
hundred acres; : pm | the International line for 1906; we £zow you will be 

—that wee be easy oe ee —_— oom glad to get the catalogue. Call on the dealer at your 
ly aoa or easily and quick- very first opportunity. as. 

—that will, in short, give you thorough satis- , Go to a now, and get whichever cat 
faction in every way—doing for you everything that | *08Ue you want. — ' 
you can in reason expect a harvesting machine to do. _1f you don’t know an International Dealer— 

If that’s what you want, all the more reason for | Write to us for the name and address of the one 
looking up the agents of the International line. nearest you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., OF AMERICA, 


(INCORPORATED) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 



























































International Line:—Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn 
Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Corn Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, 
Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, 
Manure Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, Bettendorf Wagons and Binder Twine. 
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“Will you kindly tell me why you | 


IWAN 

weighing more than one hundred enables the readers better to locate 
pounds each. A single footprint of 

the creature must have nearly cov- 
ered a square yard upon the ground. 
—From Walter L. Beasley’s “An 


always omit the postoffice address | 
of your eontributors and only put | 
the county and State?” asks W. R. | 
P. Simply. because some corres- | 





Animal Giant of Long Ago,” in 





March St. Nicholas. 


pondents do not wish to be troubled | 
with letters, and because the county 


the writer, counties being better 
known than postoffices. 





Renew your subscription, but don’t 
renew alone. New subseriber and re- 
newal both one year now for $1.50. 
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Fruit Trees 7: 
ruit @rees £26 
Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—seliing for cash direct to thepeople at lowest 
wholesale raves—will save you half. Twenty-one 
yearsexperience. 1,000,000 high class fruit trees, 
50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special bargains 
in peach trees. Safe and cheap delivery anywhere 
in U. 8. Catalogue free. Valuable book on fruit 
growing free to buyers. Cabbage Plants now ready. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. 4 CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N. C. 

















DeLOACH« PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and »2y che Geni'ne. Faw 
Mills,4H.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, Lath an? Gora 

Mills; four Stroke Hay Prosses, Water “Wheels. 

Oatalog free. We pay the fre‘ ght. 

DeLOAOH MILL M’F’G. OO.. Box 908, Atiaata, Ga 


FOR 1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
of every description. 

Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 














Special prices in 
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PEA HULLERS 


ARE THE BEST 


LET US “SHOW YOU” WHY 


A postal card will bring the an- 
swer. Four sizes and styles tosuit 
your needs New mothod of clean- 
ing. New Cyliners and Concaves 
with Malleable Iron Teeth that will 
not break. Patent automatic re 
volving screen ard fly wheel. All 
covered by our patents. The best 
built, of the best material, by the 
best workmen. They run lighter 
and have greater capacitv than all 
others. They have stood for four- 
teen years as the standard of ex- 
cellence, and now have all the lat- 
est appliances and improvements, 
while others are imitst'ons. May 
be used for threshing sorghum and 
cane seed, and fanning wheat. If 
you wapt the GENUINE buy a 
GARDNER 


Chattanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., 


Dallas, Texas, or Department J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











& In a few words, you gain this by using a 

What You atm Tubular: (1). One-quarter to one-half more 
cream, because ‘Tubulars skim by centrifugal 

force, which is thousands of times stronger thanthe force of gravity that makes cream 
rise in pans. (2). One-half to twice as much for butter. because Tubulars remove dirt 
and bacteria, thus making gilt-edge butter possible. (3). Half tbe work saved, because 


you finish skimming five minutes after milk- 
ing, feed warm skimmed milk at barn, and | S 
TUBULAR 


have only the can of cream tocare for. Write 
today for catalog W-283. It tells all plainly. 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
w _ 
TORONTO, CAN. iinet CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ON PLANT. 
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The Gircle é 


There is no better way for the farm- Cf 
er to widen the circle of his influence 
than to join with his neighbors in build- 
ing a telephone line. It extends the neigh- 
— 
a 













borhood circle and enables each one to 
receive advantages that cannot be had in 
any other way. The cost is meager com- 
pared with the benefits of a good tele- 
phone line, and progressive farmers, who 
Mini) are awake to their own interests, are building 
i oe many such lines. 
. 
























=, Stromberg-Carlson 


| | "il 
Telephones 


uF are used on nearly all farmers’ lines because they 
5) have been found to be the most suitable tele- 
phones for that purpose. It don’t pay to experi- 
ment when you can get Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones and be sure of good service. Start off with the 
best and your line will always work satisfactorily. You 
will also avoid the expense of changing instruments 
in afew months. Book 1441, ‘‘How the Tele- 
phone Helps the Farmer,’ tells how toor- 
ganize, build, and operate a farmer’s 
line. It’sfree, and every farmer 
should have a copy. 



























Address Write 
Nearest For Book 
Office Today \ 





STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


<< 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



























Light 
Draft, 
Even 
Draft 


The smooth, easy-running Johnston Mower No.|9 (chain 
drive), has a host of warm farmer friends. When a man 
can sit on his mower and run it all day long on any kind of 
ground, cutting any kind of grass, down, tangled, or 
straight, without any bother he certainly appreciates his 
| machine. Its steady clicking is music to his ears. That’s 
" just what the army of No. 9 users say of this mower. But 
there’s a reason for this satisfaction-giving power-—it’s the 
way it is made. It is roller-bearing; easy in draft; has 
' long wood pitman; oval head rivets, top and bot- 
tom of knife bar; can't clog; perfect foot lift; easy 
on man; handy levers—convenience in avoiding 
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obstructions; powerful chain—won’t break; strong, eis (ad! 
durable frame. These are only a few of Ped wer f¥) Jonnstan neg f 
the reasons why it does its work well. : SSA ler: 


= . ky 
—why it pleases its users so well. Get our = Sar 


| Our mower folder is full of rea- catalog of | «| 
Johnston Farm - => 








| sons you ought to know. Sup- A hi 

ee we Spear iy egy ae Machines. QA -f 
, Pose you send for it—it’s free. an Lo 
‘THE JORNSTON HARVESTER CO., ai V SSS 
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BOX 707 BATAVIA, N.Y. a\ eS 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
qualities and great durability of the *MATHU- 
SHEK’” piano—the instrument that has been so 
long recognized as the “LEADER” and 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 
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Cash or 
Easy Payments 
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Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and full 
information mailed upon request. 


y MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





34,000 IN USE. 
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CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 






All Stock SQUARE 
Proof MESH 

is built scientifically. We make our own wire an¢ 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy stee! ° 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and .. 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest ™ 
Strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durabie. Made in all heights and for 
allpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
f Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


re Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill. 
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